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PUPILS AT THE OPEN-AIR SCHOOL, CHELSEA, MASSACHUSETTS. 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS 


HE Massachusetts Forestry Association has 

started a tree-planting contest among the 
towns of the state. It feels that Arbor Day 
is failing of its purpose, and that there has 
been far less tree planting in recent years 
than there should have been. It offers, there- 
fore, to set out a mile of shade trees in that 
town which shall properly set out this spring 
the largest number of trees in proportion to 
its population. The only condition is that at 
least fifty towns shall enter the contest. The 
number of the early entries indicates that that 
number will be exceeded. The contest is 
really for the smaller places, those of less than 
ten thousand inhabitants. Every town that 
enters the contest will really be a winner, for 
whether or not it wins the prize, the trees that 
it plants will give beauty and comfort to the 
community in coming years. The great elms 
that an earlier generation planted are fast dying 
out. It is time that their successors were 
growing up. e 


T° the port directors of Boston, who are 
working on a definite and far-reaching 
plan to increase the commerce of the city, there, 
seems to be no good reason ‘wliy’a ‘steantship 
pier should not be as safe, comfortable and 
attractive a place for embarking ‘or :disem- 
barking passengers and their friends «as ‘the 
average railway station. “To be ‘sure, ‘the 
hurried handling of freight makes confusion, 
and adds a difficulty that the railway ‘station 
does not have to contend with, but ‘the dingy 
and comfortless condition of ‘the average pier 
is inexcusabie. So the port directors-are set- 


ting about to improve matters. ‘They have}! 
arranged, for example, that during the height 


of the season of foreign travél, cars:thalt bring 
passengers from Western points ‘to ‘sail from 
Boston shall be switched from the South 
Station yards to the great Commonwealth 
Pier that was opened a year ago. “Passengers 
will then be able to step from the train to the 
gangplank of the steamship. 
no need to go to hotels or to take a carriage to 
the pier—an advantage that no other Attlantic 
port offers. ® 


NE of the most interesting schools in 


Greater Boston is the Williams School | up 


in Chelsea. It has seven classes for pupils 
who have not yet learned to speak English; 
a school savings bank that-is a model of .its 
kind; an ungraded class for pupils who have 
had to be out of school for one reason or 
another, and who are therefore behind their 
grades; and a lunch room where six ‘hundred 
pupils eat daily. But perhaps the most inter- 
esting and most unusual thi 
is the open-air class for pupils who are anemic, 
or otherwise below the normal in physical 
condition. These pupils, about twenty-five 
in number, are in a room where the tempera- 
ture is the same as that outdoors. Every day 
throughout the winter, unless an exceptionally 
severe storm is raging, they occupy the room 
from eight o’clock until four, except for the 
noon hour, when they go to the roof of the 
building, and have a nap on the folding cots 
that they carry up for the purpose. They are 
warmly clad in Eskimo suits, of ‘‘bloomers’’ 
and hooded coats, with woolen leggings and 
felt shoes. At nine o’clock and at neon they 
have substantial meals. The picture at the 
top of this page shows two of the pupils, with 
their blankets and folding cots, ready to enjey 
their siesta on the roof. Several other schools 
have similar open-air classes. The results 
appear in every case to justify the experi- 
ment. * 


A MAN in Waterville, Maine, has recently 
made a library table out of the timbers 
of an American warship that has lain for a 
century and a third beneath the waters of 
Penobscot Bay. The vessel was the Sky 
Rocket, one of the little fleet that had a dis- 
astrous encounter with a much stronger British 
fleet in Penobscot Bay in August, 1779. For 
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about the school | mob 
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the Sky Rocket, escape by flight was impos- 
sible. The crew therefore blew up the vessel, 
and sank it near Fort Point Ledge, opposite 
West Penobscot. For many years the hull 
could be seen above the water at low tide, but 
gradually decay and the action of the waves 
shut the timbers from sight. Local tradition, 
however, preserved the story of the sunken 
wreck, and when Mr. George A. Kidder of 
Waterville set out last summer to find the spot, 
he had little difficulty in obtaining pieces. of 
the water-soaked wreckage, from which he has 
made a large white oak table for his library. 
The wood shows a beautiful grain, with dark 
stains here and there from the iron that was 
used in building the vessel, although not a 
nail or an iron bolt remained in the timbers. 
The Sky Rocket was not built for fighting, 
but was one of the privately owned vessels 
that the Massachusetts authorities chartered 
and armed for the purpose of driving the 
British from Penobscot waters. The expe- 
dition ended in both disaster and disgrace for 
the Americans, and the commander of the 
fleet, Captain Saltonstall, was later tried for | 
cowardice, and publicly censured. 
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THE CAPTAIN’S ORDER. 


N amusing ‘story relating to one of the |» 
-Ams campaigns in Ttaly.is told | 


1 ‘Gerard in Cornhill Magazine. 


It is tke story of a “‘requisition,”’ ‘which, as | 


knows, means the—if needs be, 
fi supplying of an army with ‘the neces- 
saries life. On this oceasion it was not 
‘meat, bread, or wine that was. requisi- 
tioned, but something much humbler—that is, 
viding canes for a squadron of hussars that 
was shott:of them. a 


Accordingly, Captain X., having Féached a 
certain village, sent for the —, comune, 


than his. acqunintance ‘with “the Italian lan- 


n 
told him severely that by six o’clock 
next morning cento cinquanta piccoli cani 
must absolutely luced. The poor elder 
wide his b eyes. ‘'Ma signore, 
nore capitano,’’ he ‘ventured to protest. 
But Captain X. was never a man to be trifled 
with; and having ted his orders, backed 
hints as to what might happen to the 
itants if the required articles were not 
supplied in good time, dismissed rioabt, that 
mate man speechless, convinced, no 
all Austrians were mad. 

The:next morning, even before the appointed 
hour, Captain X. ‘was roused out of his morn- 
ing slum by an inexplicable amount of 

; and now it became his 
eyes, for, rushi to the 

elder led by a 


but 
pf i 
retore 
pened to the inhabttnnts of village. - 
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INEXCUSABLE IGNORANCE. 


FEW days ago, Paul Lorendeau, a French 

Canadian, arrived in Portland, Maine. 

After a week’s stop, he called at the 
post office, and inquired whether there. was 
any mail at the office for him. 


‘*T didn’t get the name,’’ said the clerk at 
the general delivery -window. 

‘*My name is Paul Lorendeau. Don’t you 
know how for understood lish ?’” 

‘*How do you spell it?’’ the clerk. 

‘““That is not you’ business,’’ said Paul. 
‘* Just give me my mails. ’’ 

**T can’t give you your mail if I do not know 
how you - name. ’’ 

‘*T don’t know how for spell him, and I 
don’t care if you don’t give to me my mails, | 
but I tell one thing, you better go straight | 
off and sell dis ay office and buy some school- | 





the office in disgust. 


house,’? remarked Lorendeau. And he on be 


Schools, Colleges and Camps. 


The Publishers of The Youth’s Companion will 
be pleased to send to anyone requesting it a Cata- 
logue of any Academy, Seminary, Military School, 
Business College, Art, Scientific, Music or Normal 
School, College or University. Kindly indicate 
whether you have in mind one for boys or girls, 
and if you have any preference as to its location. 


Address EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
he Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
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BREAK UP THAT COLD 5 
f Head Cold, Feverish Cold, or 
Cold where you Ache All Over, 


IN A NIGHT 


GLYNN’S | 
| Gripease Tablets 


(Trade Mark) 
25e. The Box. Trial Size 10c. 
a At Dealers,.or by Parcel Post. 


THE W. B. GLYNN PHARMACIST CO. fF 
ll Saxtons River, Vermont. 
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Always ask for Mustards by name. Don’t take any old 
Mustard. Tell your grocer you wantand must have 


Stickney & Poor’s Mustard 


HUB-MARK 
RUBBERS 
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See that the Hub-Mark is on the rubber 


before you buy. It is your insurance 
of Standard First Quality Rubber Foot- 
wear for every purpose. 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


HUB-MARK RUBBERS 











Boston Rubber Shoe Com: 
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DO YOU WANT TO ENTER 










the Temple of Musie and 
enjoy familiar discourse 
with the Great masters? 


Inthe Fimerson 


PLAYER- PIANO 
You will find a pass key 
which will not only openthe 


‘doors but will make you a mem: 


ber of the great musical family 
with all its rights 
and privileges. 


Weite or (atah 


Dealers in principal 
cities and towns 


EMERSON PIANO CO, Boston, Mass. 
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-Lifeof ABRAHAM | 
LINCOLN ..:: 


IDA M. TARBELL 


Formerly $15.00 in Four Volumes. Now 
published in Two Volumes and offered 


For Only One New 
Subscription 


There is no character in the world’s history that can be more 
ied with personal profit ; Lincoln was what every 


man to 

any American the import: pecially to the young—of 
an intimate knowledge of his wonderful caeer—semathing 

more than that he was a child of poverty, a a 

a president and a martyr. Other men have been all this, but 


uch more no one can rightly 


lowing his career from first to last, as Miss Tarbell has done in the “ Life of 


The two volumes, containing every word of the $15.00 edition, are 
bound in a rich maroon crown cloth and the lettering stamped in 
A feature of the binding is a blind stamped medallion of 
Lincoln on the front cover of each book. The type is large and 


illustrations the best. 


anentti 
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be. We need not, therefore, impress upon 





-fire student, a surveyor, a lawyer, 


know without clearly fol- 
Lincoln.” 


the printing of text and 
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SPECIAL LIMITED OFFER 


This Two Volume Set of Tarbell’s “ Lincoln,” containing 900 
given to Companion subscribers 
*= — solicited subscription for The Companion. When ordering be  * 
sure to include 25 cents to pay mailing charges to your home. 
= New subscriptions sent us prior to Dec. 25, 1913, cannot count. i 
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OW that Barbara had 
achieved popularity 
and leadership, she 

was always in demand. 
Her studies suffered. She 
and ‘‘Tiny’’ and ‘‘Fuzz’’ 
Herron were constantly 
visiting one another or 
being visited; she found 
many important things to 
do that had no relation 
to her college work; in 
fact, she became too thor- 
oughly unsettled and rest- 
less to do college work. 

One evening, when, with 
a mathematics ‘‘quiz’’ in 
prospect, she had gone to 
her room, conscientiously 
determined to study, Tiny 
came to urge her and 
Doris to climb up Pros- 
pect Hill with her, and see 
the moon rise. Barbara 
at once decided that this 
was a sight that she must 
not miss. 

‘*You’ll come, Doris?’’ 

But Doris shook her 
head. ‘‘Oh, I can’t. My 
math isn’t half done.’’ 

‘*Don’t let your studies 
interfere with your educa- 
tion,’’ quoted ‘‘ Tiny-for- 
Short, ’’ gravely. 

‘*You haven’t done 
any math, Bab,’’ Doris 
pleaded. ‘‘And what 
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about those French 
verbs ?”” 

‘“*T’ll get up early to- 
morrow morning. Truly. I’ll 
borrow an alarm clock, and 
get up.’’ 

And with this promise she 
departed, arm in arm with 
Tiny. 

‘* Your little roommate’s a 
good one, Bab,’’ Tiny said, 
when they were outside. 

‘*Yes,’’ Barbara answered. 


*“*'Too good. ’? 
‘*Hope she knows her math to-morrow. ’’ 


‘She will. She always does.’’ 

‘*We shan’t.’’ 

“Oh, I don’t know. I’m going to get up 
early.’’ 

Tiny began to hum a tune deep down in her 
throat. She hummed it through once, and 
began again before Barbara spoke. 

‘*Tiny-for-Short, it’s a horrid thing to say, 
but I think I’m beginning -to hate her!’’ 

*“*Who?’’ 

‘*My roommate. ’’ 

‘*Because she always knows her lessons?’’ 

‘*Partly that. If she’d cut loose just once, 
I could stand it better. The funny thing is 
that before we came here she told me maybe 
I’d hate her. She’s a nice little thing, 
too. ” 

‘‘How did you come by the like of her for 
a roommate ?’’ 

‘‘An aunt of mine wanted us to room to- 
gether. Aunt Annabel was a dear, but she 
made a mistake that time. We’re hopeless 
misfits, Doris and I.’’ 

‘*That’s easily mended next year. Do you 
think you and I could hit it off together?’’ 

‘*Room together?’? Barbara’s voice was 
excited. ‘*I’d love to!’”’ 

‘*Done, then, ’’ said Tiny-for-Short. ‘‘ Look! 
The moon’s beat us up the hill. Let’s stop 
and dance round the tree before we go up.’’ 

‘Blessed old tree!’’ said Barbara. 

Inwardly she was repenting her impetuous 
confession to Tiny. ‘‘Maybe it wasn’t quite 
nice to say that about Doris. Aunt Annabel 
liked her. And she is sweet. Only there are 
so many girls here that I’m crazy about. But 
I'll never let her know I’m not crazy about 
-y. “ Next year’s coming. Tiny and I— 

joy , 

Doris, although she saw less and less of 
Barbara, made new friends. Chief among 
them was the attractive Frances Harrison, who 
came frequently to see her quiet little class- 
mate, and who rejoiced at finally getting a 
toom in Rocky, not far from Mead, where 
Doris lived. 

‘Drop over this afternoon and see my new 
quarters,’? Frances urged. ‘‘Or, better, why 
don’t you come up now and help me move?”? 
_ “I'd love to come, but I can’t,’’ said Doris. 
“1 Inust find Bab, and tell her that basketball 
practice is at nine-thirty, instead of ten.’ 
‘Where is she?”? 

“She started for the village post office just 
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“NO,” 


BethB 


after breakfast,’? Doris replied. ‘‘Said she | 
was coming right back.’’ 

‘*Then she may be anywhere now.’’ 

Doris nodded. 

‘*Tiny-for-Short’s room ?’’ 

‘tT don’t think so. Fuzz and Migs have 
been here, looking for her.’’ 

‘*Haven’t you any clue at all?’’ 

‘ ‘No. ”? 

‘*Then leave a note for her on her desk, 
and call it done. That’s as much as she’d 
do for you.’’ 

‘*But she might not find it in time.’’ 

‘*Tt’s as likely as that you will find her in 
time. What’s the use looking for a needle | 
in a haystack ?’’ 

‘*T think I’ll have to try. They asked me 
to. I’ll come up as soon as I can.’’ 

‘*You little steady! I’d like you fora cham- 
pion. I’ll take myself off now. If I meet 
her, I’ll send her down on the double-quick.’’ 

Barbara was not anywhere in Mead. She 
| was not in any of the other dormitories that 
| Doris scurried through. Doris ran back to her 
| room, to see if by any chance Barbara had 
| returned in her absence. The room was de- 
serted, and the clock said twenty-six minutes 
past nine. She snatched up her sweater, and 
was hurrying toward the door when Barbara 
entered. 

‘* Basketball practice —’’ began Doris. 

‘*T know. I just met Ethel. Doris, would 
you be willing to run in and tell Migs to make 
| it the ten-thirty car? I told her I couldn’t 
| possibly get ready before eleven, but now — 
| She’ll know what it means. ’’ 
| When Doris came back from this errand the 
| room again looked empty, but a voice emerged 
| from the closet. 
| ‘That you, Doris?” it said. ‘‘Thank you. 
Now I’ll explain. Half an hour ago Migs 
had a telegram from her Uncle George to bring 
another girl and meet him in Waitfield. She | 
didn’t know he was east of Nevada, and he) 
gives you the best time, she says.’’ 

‘*What fun!’’ cried Doris. ‘‘So she asked 
you.’”’ 

‘*Yes, wasn’t it darling of her? Migs is a 
dear kid. You’re working, aren’t you?’’ 

‘*T had been—a little. ’’ 

‘*Going to keep it up for the next hour?’’ 

‘*T don’t know. Why?’ 

‘*Well, if you could hook me into my dress 
| after basketball practice. I can do it my- 
| self, but it takes so much longer, and I’ll| 
| have to scramble, anyway, to make that car.” | 
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In Ten Chapters Chapter Three@sose 


| duced a dust mop, and set to work. 


| altogether too often? 


‘* 





SAID DORIS, SADLY, “I CAN'T DO THAT.” 


Gilchrist 


‘Oh, yes, indeed, I’ll help you dress, | 
Bab,’’ Doris said. ‘‘Glad to.’’ 

‘*You’re a brick! What would I do without | 
a roommate! Oh, have you heard that Frances 
Harrison’s coming down to Rocky to live?’’ 

‘*Yes, isn’t it nice?’’ 

‘*Fine! Who told you? Dear! Where’s| 
that other gym shoe?’’ | 

‘*There’s one under the couch. ’’ 

‘*Now how in the world did it get there?’’ 

A dash from the closet; a retreat to the 
door, where hung the mirror; a hurried drag- 
ging of a comb through thick locks; a twin- 
kling of braiding fingers—all accompanied by 
rapid speech. 

‘**Don’t touch a thing while I’m gone, Dorry. 
Promise! You know it’s my turn twice over 
to clean up. I meant to have been back long 
ago, and had it all done by now, but I’ll give | 
the place a lick when we get home from Wait- 
field. There! Hope my hair stays put this | 
time. Chuck my clothes behind the screen if | 
you don’t like to see ’’em. Here, I’ll do it.’’ 
She snatched shirt waist and skirt from the | 
chair. ‘‘Good-by!’’ | 
Doris straightened the screen, which under 
Barbara’s vigorous hand had reeled against | 
the morris chair, and picking up the waist 
and skirt behind it, hung them away in Bar- 
bara’s closet. From her own closet she pro- 





In the midst of her proceedings the freshmen 
two doors down the hall arrived from the post 
office, laden with mail for the corridor. They 
handed in a home letter for Doris and a pile of 
missives for Barbara. 

‘*Leighton always makes a scoop,’’ said the 
freshmen. ‘‘We’re going to buy a cart to carry 
her mail, if she doesn’t reform. ’’ 

Doris was still at work when ‘‘Wally’’ 
dropped in to see her. ‘‘Where’s Bab?’’ she | 
asked. 

‘*Playing basketball. ’’ 

‘*T suppose you know you clean this place 
It’s not your turn, D. 





D. ”” 
Doris blushed as if caught in a fault. ‘‘Bab 
will do it next week.’’ 
‘*She’s been doing it next week for three | 
weeks already. ’’ } 
‘“*It’s my own fault to-day,’’ Doris said. | 
‘*She told me to leave it until she came back | 
from Waitfield, but she will be tired then, and | 
so I — | 
‘*Bab’s a shirk. ’’ 
‘*That’s not fair, Wally,’’ Doris protested. | 
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‘* You know she would 
do it if I didn’t.’’ 

‘*Let her, then, tired 
or not tired. It will do 
her good. ’’ 

‘“*T hate to 
about. ’’ 

“Shut your eyes. Or 
come over to my room, 
where it won’t be on your 
conscience. ’’ 

Doris was silent. 

‘*You’rea mush of con- 
cession where Bab is.’’ 

‘*She can’t help it that 
she hasn’t more time,’’ 
Doris pleaded. 

‘*She has just as much 
time as the rest of us. 
You’re spoiling her, D. 
| es 

‘*You don’t under- 
stand, Wally. It’s easier 
doing things yourself than 
seeing them go undone.’’ 

‘“‘Anyway, you can’t 
get her lessons for her. ’’ 

‘*No,’’ said Doris, 
sadly, ‘‘I can’t do that.’’ 

She stood looking out 
of the window, with a 
little droop at the corners 
of her mouth. 

** Does she ever study ?’’ 


¥ 


see dust 


** Not often. It — it 
scares me. She’s always 
going to. And she is so 


clever when she does.’’ 


Wally acknowledged 
that Barbara was no 
dunce. 


‘*Tt’s just that somebody 
wants her all the time,’’ Doris 
explained. ‘‘ Ever since we 
chose our tree, girls have fairly 
poured into this room—upper- 
class girls, too. You’ve no 
idea how many come, and 
who.’”’ 

‘*T’ve seen them, D. D.’’ 

‘*And she can’t bear to say no when they 
want her to do things. I tried to talk to hera 
little the other night. She says that their 
wanting her is like opening a lot of doors, and 
she has to go in and see what they’re all like. 
She can’t stay out. That’s what college is 
for, she says.’’ 

‘*What about the curriculum ?’’ 

‘*Tt’s useful, too. You oughtn’t to neglect 
it. But the people—the girls—they’re the 
wonderful thing about college. She’s partly 
right, Wally.’’ 

‘*You can’t go in at every door that’s open, ’’ 
Wally objected. ‘‘You must choose.’’ 

‘*Bab doesn’t. Of course she has her special 
friends, but she knows everybody, girls I 
never heard of. She says somebody told her 
to drag a wide net, and she’s doing it. She 
never dreamed that any mortal girl could have 
such a good time as she is having. It seemsas 
if she never really knew girls before. And she 
wonders whether she will be so crazy about 
them all through her four years as she is now. 
She thinks she’ll major in friendship—double 
major in it.’’ 

‘*She’s crazy,’’ said Wally. 
Carried clean off her feet.’’ 

‘*Those first weeks she studied, but now — 
It sends the shivers down my back to hear her 
say unprepared in trig. She said it twice last 


**Orazy on girls. 


| week. ’’ 


‘*She’ll get brought up short one of these 
days. The faculty here don’t mean to play 
second fiddle to anybody.’’ 

‘* But the faculty like her, Wally.’’ 

‘‘Like her? Like Bab? Who doesn’t? J 
like her, except when she unloads her own 
work on you. Then I could trounce her.’’ 

Doris’s face quivered. She was not listening. 
‘*You—you don’t think anything could really 
happen !’’ 

‘*Everything can happen when a person 
doesn’t mind her p’s and q’s. They say a 
freshman never knows that she is really here 
until after the first semester. Before that she’s 
dreaming. And sometimes she wakes up with 
the nightmare. The faculty cling to an old- 
fashioned notion that college is a place for 
study, and there’s no denying that they have 
the upper hand of us. ’’ 

‘*But Bab!’’ 

‘*She isn’t worth breaking your heart over, 
> 


‘She is!’’ Doris cried. ‘‘She’s worth doing 


anything—anything—for !’’ 


Wally laid a hand on her friend’s shoulder. 
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‘‘Cheer up,’’ she said. 


That’s all she needs to win.’’ 

‘‘Yes. But meanwhile—she doesn’t see 
that there is anything to fight.’’ 

After Wally had gone, Doris stood at the 
window. Suddenly she saw a figure in a rain 
coat run from the arched entrance to the 
gymnasium, and dart toward Mead. Doris 
watched it with frank gladness. There was 
an inner chamber in her heart that she had 
long kept swept and garnished for the girl 
who one day should come to claim it. More 
than once throughout these autumn weeks a 
voice, a face, had challenged entrance, and she 
had almost been persuaded that in Frances 
the girl had come. Now Wally’s quick speech 
had drawn aside the curtains, and Doris had 
found Barbara there. Barbara had stolen into 
her heart of hearts while Doris was un- 
aware. 

‘She doesn’t care for me,’’ said Doris, 
bravely, ‘‘but I love her. I love her a 
lot.’’ 

‘‘Sinner!’’? Barbara cried, flying in at the 
door. ‘‘How often must I tell you not to clean 
up this place the minute my back is turned? 
I shall have to hide that mop.’’ 

Doris smiled whimsically. Then as the help- 
ful roommate, the adroit pinner, the nimble- 
fingered hooker-up, she reigned supreme. Soon 
she made Barbara ready. 

‘«There’s a lot of mail for you on the desk. ’’ 

‘‘T?)) take it along to read on the car.”’ 
Barbara swept the pile of letters into her black 
hand bag. ‘‘You’re a brick, Doris. I’ll do 
as much for you some day. Good-by.’’ 

Among the notes that Barbara opened on the 
car was a communication from the 


‘‘Bab’s not the sort| determined and happy and hopeful, all at| Leighton lacked nothing, nothing thata normal 
to flunk out. Get her fighting blood roused. | once. She sped downstairs, nodded reassur- girl ought to have. 


ingly to Migs, relieved Tiny-for-Short in the | 
line, and sat for an hour with a book open | 
before her, and a maelstrom of ideas whirling 


in her head. What a noble woman the regis- | 


trar was! How wonderfully she had talked! | 
How studious she herself was going to be, | 
beginning this very hour with this very 
‘‘math’’ lesson! But oh, she did wish she 
knew a little more of what her class had done 
since the middle of October! Never mind, a 
stout will could work miracles—had not the 
registrar said so? She would justify that 
grand woman’s belief in her, and confound 
those who doubted her strength of character. 
‘‘Miss Leighton lacks only the will to work,’’ 
the registrar had reported one of her instructors 
as saying. That lady must learn that Bab 


LINDA DOLLIVERS AGENCY 


INDA Dolliver, with Q) N Byrd lu have meant little to a 
# her blue eyes snap- Y gem umer less buoyant heart than 
ping with enthu- : hers. 


siasm, straightened up 
from the case of sample 
novelties she had been 
examining. 
‘*They’re fine!’’ 
she told her family. 
‘““They’re going to sell like hot cakes. I'll 


begin a ‘house to house canvass,’ as the direc- | 


tions say, as soon as school is out Monday. 





I’ll start at the Holloways’, and work down.’’ 
She plunged into the case again, 





registrar. That official wished to 
see Miss Leighton during office 
hours the following forenoon. 

Barbara read the typewritten 
words as she would have taken a 
blow in the face, calmly. It was 
only afterward that she felt the 
tingle. Then she wondered through 
which of her studies this had come 
upon her, or if it might be for any 
other reason that the registrar 
desired her company. Recollection 
of warnings from more than one 
instractor contrived to rob the alter- 
native of any robust hope. Still 
later, she remembered that Aunt 
Annabel had been a great friend of 
the lady’s. That memory, however, 
gave her little comfort. Although she pre- 
tended that she was not at all frightened, she 
spent the entire evening in demonstrating 
uninteresting facts about the frustums of cones, 
and in vainly wishing that she had a clearer 
notion of such references as §610 and §260. 

The next morning, on her way to the regis- 
trar’s office, Barbara passed a long line of 
girls that had formed in the lower corridor 
of the administration hall to get tickets for 
the college play to be given in the gymnasium. 
Tiny was in the line, prepared with four sand- 
wiches and a doughnut to hold her place, if 
necessary, all day. 

How she conducted herself in the interview 
with the registrar Barbara never knew exactly. 
Her feet appeared to behave creditably, sup- 
ported by her hands and her tongue, but in 
this they were all acting without orders. 

Her tongue began practicing a kind of duet 





with the registrar entirely at that lady’s voli- | 


tion. The registrar’s voice went on and on, 
and the girl’s voice came in at the right times 
with the right responses to the kindly appealing 
words. The registrar and Barbara were trou- | 





LINDA DOLLIVER. 


and made its contents rattle might- 
ily. 


round her ankles this minu 
teased Robert. ‘‘She can already 
see herself tricked out in her fancy 
mussy-line, or whatever you call 
it, now can’t you, sis?’’ 
‘*Mousseline,’’ Linda corrected, 
abstractedly. 
thing, all of you!’’ She jingled a 
bright object under their noses. 
‘*Mop at one end, warranted to wear | 
well; egg beater at the other end, 
guaranteed. And here’s a still finer 





snapping them up!’’ 


Linda Dolliver was nothing if not | 
She brought so firm a faith to bear | 


confident. 
upon her eager undertakings that they gen- 


since upon its success hung the new gown on 
which her heart was set. 

It was to bea graduation dress. It was tobe | 
not the modest little lawn that was all the Dolli- | 
ver exchequer could afford, but a thing of soft | 
near-silkiness, with a touch of lace here and | 
there, and a creamy sash, in proud keeping | 
with the dresses her friends would wear on | 
that eventful day. The lawn had seemed a | 
sad certainty until a few days before; then | 
Linda had heard of the agency. Now she | 
forgot she had ever dreamed of wearing lawn. | 
The mousseline was merely a matter of time. 


-short time, and the heart of the new agent) 
beat high. 
After school on Monday, Linda Dolliver 





stepped briskly uptown with the new tan suit | 
case in hand. 
‘Where are you going, my pretty maid?’’ 





‘*Linda feels that dress swishing | 


*“*Oh, look at this) 


one. My, I can see the people just | 


erally succeeded; her new venture promised | 
to prove no exception to the rule, especially | 


Only two weeks remained before commence- | 
ment; but wonders can be accomplished in a | 


Meanwhile how hungry she was! And 
what interesting thing was Sally King talking 
about just beyond? 

In due time the business manager of ‘‘'Top- 
| sy-Turvy’’ and her assistant appeared with the 
| chart of the gymnasium, and opened the door | 
of the box office, ordinarily the senior cloak | 
room. The long line of ticket buyers now 
wound about the farther basement. Barbara 
and Migs, being well to the front, carried off 
the desired seats at the left end of the gallery, 
overlooking the stage. 

Complacently Barbara departed; the fire of 
purpose warmed her heart, and drove away 
the sinister breath of warning that had, after 
all, lurked behind that interview in the office. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 





At the Mercers’ no 
one answered her ring, 
and she crept in softly, 
for fear the baby was 
asleep. A faint voice 
from the lower bedroom 


| answered her call; she entered, to find Mrs. 





Mercer moaning on the sofa, with her head 

bandaged in a futile dry handkerchief. 
‘*Linda, child, it looks as if the children | 

would never come, and I’m down with one of | 


most of all, I want my temples rubbed. ’’ 


cooking suppers filled the late May air as Linda 
walked home, disconsolate. She felt that she 
| had accomplished very little as an agent that 
| day. 

It was a distinct relief to her that none of 
| the family asked her any questions that night. 
| Mr. Dolliver rumpled his hair sagely over the 
| evening newspaper; Robert’s attention was 
entirely diverted by 
|the appearance of 








DRAWINGS BY W. F. STECHER 


| school steps. 


greaser, and handled the hot iron deftly with 
the wonderful safety glove. All the time she 
kept the tail of a businesslike eye trained upon 
the possible and highly probable customer. 

But Mrs. Trail showed only the faintest 
curiosity. ‘‘Selling them?’’ she asked, obvi- 
ously with no thought of buying them, and 
plunged into the subject of burnt cake again. 

‘* Poor thing !’’ mused charitable Linda, with 
a stifled sigh. ‘‘How could she buy them con- 
scientiously, when she’s wasted forty cents’ 
worth of eggs and sugar in the last hour?’’ 

When the cake emerged in due time, flaky 
and splendid, the setting sun was sending long, 
level rays across the kitchen. Linda looked at 
the clock with a pang of surprise. She hardly 
heard Mrs. Trail’s profuse thanks, for she 
was dazed with the knowledge that a second 
day had slipped by without one single sale to 
its credit. She decided to make one last des- 
perate effort. 

**See,’’ she said, whisking the egg beater 
upside down, and beginning to wash the choc- 
olate-stained spoons. ‘'How convenient this 
is—two utensils in one!’’ 

‘*Splendid,’’ agreed Mrs. Trail, without 
enthusiasm. ‘‘And, deary, I never can thank 
you enough for coming to my rescue.’’ 

Mother was discreet again that night, after 
the first quick look, and Robert was deep in the 
brain-racking exploits of Cesar. Mustering 
her reserve supply of good cheer, Linda set 
the table and washed the dishes with plucky 
sprightliness, and went to bed undaunted. 

Wednesday morning the first grade charged 
toward her in a solid phalanx from the high- 
‘*Linda Dolliver, Linda, Linda !’’ 
they chanted in a swelling chorus. ‘An 
afternoon picnic in Walker’s woods! Miss 


| my neuralgias. Dosomething, anything. The | Pratt’s mother’s sick, and she can’t take us, 
| smelling salts are in the medicine chest—but | but she’s willing to trust us with you!’ 


Linda’s heart sank to her toes. A picnic in 


She was piteously plaintive, and the young | Walker’s woods meant getting home barely 
agent forgot her errand, and ministered capably | before dark. There would not be the slightest 
with many remedies. When at last Lucy | chance of getting a sale in edgewise. It would 
Mercer came in, the sun had set; an aroma of | be cruel to disappoint the children; but Linda 


thought of her work, and opened her mouth 
to deny them. 

‘*You’re the only big girl that there’s any 
use in asking,’’ said lame Tessie Taylor; her 
thin little face was alight with anticipation. 
That settled the fate of the picnic. 

At sundown, as Linda drove the first grade 
before her up the long, still street, with a few 

ehildren clinging 
wearily to her skirts, 





batter cakes. Mother 
looked up quickly at 
(her daughter’s en- 
tranee, and then, with 
the wisdom of mothers 
the world round, re- 
mained silent. 

The next day Linda 
ran home from ‘school 
| with flying feet, got 

the suit case, and hur- 
ried away with an 
agility and expedition 
that boded well for 
| that afternoon’s work. 
She made all haste to 
| her first goal, Doctor 
| Trail’s house, now spick and span, as if con- 
scious of the glory of sheltering a bride. 
Linda was surprised at the length of time she 
had to wait before anyone came to answer her 
| ring, and still more surprised when the door 
| did at last open and disclose young Mrs. Trail 
herself. Linda noticed in an instant the tears 
| on the bride’s pretty, flushed cheeks. The 
|mext moment she caught the unmistakable 





bled about Barbara. Barbara had had a good | asked Mr. Kent, the minister, when he met | |aerid odor of burning starch stuff from some- 
preparation ; she had ability ; she had qualities | Linda. His kind old face was —— with | where in the rear of the house, and understood. 


that count for much in college. But she was | 
not giving herself a chance. She was letting 


the fun of college take the work by the throat | 


and throttle it. The registrar and Barbara 
thought it was a pity. They almost shed tears 
over it, although no one could imagine the reg- | 
istrar’s really doing anything so undignified, 
and Barbara’s tears merely burned behind her | 
eyes, and made them very bright. 

Their unanimity of thought was wonderful. 


They agreed that Barbara had shamefully | 
misused her brains—it never occurred to either | 


of them to doubt that she had brains. They | 
agreed even more fully that in college a girl 
really ought to give her studies as well as her | 
friends a fair chance to educate her. Otherwise | 
she would become lopsided. And they were of | 
one mind that Barbara would of course mend 
her ways. It would bea mistake for the college 
to lose her. They both felt that strongly. 


And they saw clearly that it would have to | 


lose her; it could not be otherwise if she per- 


sisted in neglecting the curriculum. Butas she | 


was not going to do that, as she was going 


to show herself not a child, but a woman, one | 
capable of exercising her will, and denying | 
herself to distractions, even to friends, when | 


friends interfered with duty—in short, as she 
was going to apply herself to what the college 
considered the real object of her sojourn on 
the campus, both the registrar and Barbara 
knew that the mistake would not occur. A 


genial curiosity, as he 
| cast a speculative eye 
on the new suit case. 

“T’m going a-ped- 
| dling, sir, she sai 
|Linda replied, 
| promptly. 

‘*Well, whatever 
you’re peddling, put 
|me down,’’ he said, 
with a chuckle. 

Linda was a little 
breathless when she 
| stopped before Judge 

| Holloway’s dignified 

‘house. A moment 

later, still panting, partly from exertion and 

partly from anxious eagerness, she was demon- 

strating to the judge’s wife the great worth of 
| her wares. 

‘*Why, I don’t know, my dear,’’ said Mrs. 
Holloway, doubtfully, as she gazed at the dis- 
play over the rims of her glasses. ‘‘Certainly 
| they look attractive. Just wait a few moments 
until the judge comes in from his office. 
Meanwhile,’’—she picked up the work that 
she had laid aside, —‘‘show me that stitch 
you used to do. 
pletely. ’’ 

For nearly an hour Linda was lost in the 
mazes of intricate crochet, for Mrs. Holloway 
| had apparently lost the hang of a dozen differ- 











“WHY, I DON'T KNOW, 
MY DEAR." 


I’ve lost the hang of it com- | 


Linda had long ago learned the duties of 
assistant housewife at home. She set down 
her suit case, and impulsively thrust out her 
hands. ‘‘Why, you’ve burnt your bread!’’ 

‘*My e-cake!’’ the other corrected, with a 
sob. ‘*Two of them, in one afternoon, to 
ch-charcoal! The cook 
went away, and com- 
pany is coming to 
supper, so I had to 
try. 9 

Linda’s aid was 
prompt and effective. 
‘*Let’s see,’’ she said, 
cheerfully. ‘‘I’ll be 
bound the oven is too 
hot. Or the pan’s not 
greased,’’ she added, 
pityingly, under her 
breath. 

It ended in her 
making a third cake; 
there was apparently 
nothing else to do, for 
Mrs. Trail was quite 
exhausted with fret 
As Linda put on an apron and 
rolled up her sleeves, she looked wistfully at 
| the sample case, which was resting idly in a 
chair. ‘‘It would be cruel to try to drive a 
| bargain now,’’ she thought. 
| saying anything, I’ll simply give a sly demon- 








TWO UTENSILS 
IN ONE. 


| and chagrin. 


word to a person whose aunt had been Bar- | ent stitches. When the clock struck five, Linda | stration right under her nose. Maybe she’ll 


bara’s aunt was sufficient. 
They shook hands on it, and Barbara felt 
deeply moved. 


| sprang to her feet with a little gasp. The| 
judge still tarried, and Linda had to go away 


take notice. ’’ 
So she beat the eggs with the extraordinary 


She went out, ashamed and | with a vague promise to purchase that would | beater, greased the pans with the miraculous 


‘*Yet, without | 





“THERE, IF YOU DON'T BELIEVE ME!" 


she met the minister. 

‘*How goes the ped- 
dling, my pretty 
maid ?’’ he asked, 
eying the children 
doubtfully. 

Linda smiled, al- 
though a little wist- 
fully. ‘‘I’m the old 
woman that lives in a 
shoe just now. Don’t 
I look the part?’’ 

‘*Ho, by the way,”’ 
said the tactless Rob- 
ert, that evening, ‘‘I 
keep on forgetting to 
ask how your agency 
came out, Lindy? Sold many of the fancy 
do-funnies that work at both ends?’’ Only 
Mrs. Dolliver’s kindly interference saved 
Linda from having to make a humiliating 
admission. 

Thursday it rained. It was no gentle driz- 
zle, but a storm that poured down the roof in 
torrents. It woke Linda from her dreams, and 
brought her bolt upright in bed with a groan. 
She was not afraid of bad weather, but it 
would never do to expose the samples to such 
a flood as this. Hurrying home from school, 
however, she had an inspiration. Certainly 
there could be no loss in calling round town 
and ‘‘talking up’’ her goods; a bit of enthusi- 
astic oratory might arouse interest in her 
wares. So she set forth, arrayed in water- 
proof, and fifteen minutes later stood shaking 
herself on the Bannisters’ porch. 

**Oh, I know I’m too wet to come in!’’ she 
cried, as Mrs. Bannister opened the door. 
**T’ll simply stand out here and talk to you 
about some wonderful kitchen utensils. ’’ 

She stopped short as she noticed the solem- 
nity of Mrs. Bannister’s normally pink and 
jolly face. ‘‘Don’t talk to me about kitchen 
utensils, child,’’ the older woman said, with 
@ little catch in her voice. ‘‘Just you please, 
Linda Dolliver, step into the chamber here 
and take a look at the twins. Both sick and 
needing the doctor, and no telephone —’’ 

‘*T’ll get the doctor,’’? Linda said, as she 
followed anxiously down the hall. The twis, 
red and fretful, were propped up in the big 
bed. Linda buttoned her coat anew, and 
hurried out into the storm. 

Half an hour later, when Doctor Trail 





| emerged from the sick room at the Bannister’, 


he found Linda waiting on the porch. ‘‘Scarict 
fever,’? he announced, ‘‘and you went and 
stood over them. Sorry, but 1’ll have to keep 
you a sort of prisoner for awhile. Mrs. Bat- 
nister says you may have the guest room. 1'!1 
be up to fumigate you in ten seconds, and then 
I’ll notify your people. ’’ 
‘“‘Oh, I can’t! I—I’m an agent!’’ 





‘*A what?’’ the doctor said. ‘An agent? 





. 











Well, you’d be a distributing agent of microbes 
if I turned you loose on Burrowsville now. ’’ 

Old Mr. Kent, the minister, somehow in- 
tereepted the doctor’s message on its way 
uptown, and took it himself to the Dollivers. 
When he had calmed Mrs. Dolliver’s first 
alarm, he led up artfully to the sample case, 
which he had kept in mind ever since the first 
day he beheld it. Nobody minded Mr. Kent’s 
inquisitiveness; it was as busy and genial as 
a buzzing bee, and utterly without sting. 
l.inda’s mother knew that Linda herself would 
have taken him readily into the secret, if 
she had had a good opportunity ; so she told the 
story of the luckless samples, as far as she 
could guess it. ‘‘I can’t think,’’ she finished, 
wistfully, ‘‘why the child should have failed 
entirely. ’’ 

Mr. Kent rose with a sniff that was half a 
snort. ‘I can, then,’’ he said, and went away. 
His walk that afternoon proved so lengthy 
that his wife, fearing that he would catch 
cold, sent the cook after him with an extra 
coat. He wound up eventually at Doctor 
Trail’s; for a long time he sat munching a 
piece of excellent cake, while his host talked. 

“Oh, you’re right enough about your ounce 
of prevention, and all that,’’ Mr. Kent said, 
‘‘but I wish you hadn’t had to illustrate your 
theories by locking up the most useful member 
of the community, at a time when it was 
especially inconvenient for her, too.’’ 

‘Why, that’s so,’’ said Doctor Trail. ‘*What 
in time does Linda Dolliver call herself these 
days? Come to think of it, she went into that 
quarantine like a cat into a bag, protesting 
that she was some agent or other.’’ 

‘“‘Oh, it’s kitchen utensils,’’ put in his wife. 
‘‘She made this cake with the egg beaters and 
things. ’’ 

She avoided the minister’s eyes; they were 
a trifle severe. 

‘‘Made your cake, did she, instead of talk- 
ing shop?’? he commented. ‘‘I thought as 
much. So it’s been, right along, I wager. 
That’s the kind of thing she was up to when 
Harry Trail, here, put her under lock and 
key. Wouldn’t be surprised if she was nursing 
those contagious Bannister babies this min- 
ute.”” 

As he looked round for his overcoat, he 
sniffed indignantly. 

The bride’s little ego was shaken at last. 
‘‘Tam so sorry !’’ she cried. ‘‘I didn’t realize !’’ 

Mr. Kent softened. ‘‘There, there! Soon 
as the rain stops, you take a day off, and 
run round jostling your neighbors’ memories. 
Excellent articles they are, excellent, ’’ finished 
the minister, who did not know a mop from a 
duster. 

A week later Linda’s family received her 
back into its bosom, unscathed, and there was 
a joyous reunion. Linda, truly thankful for 
her deliverance, was determined that no shadow 
of regret should darken the occasion. She kept 
her eyes resolutely away from the corner that 
held the hapless case of samples. 

‘‘My, it’s good to be back!’’ she cried. 
feel as if I’d been away ten years!’’ 

It was Mr. Dolliver who broached the fatal 
subject with clumsy cheerfulness. ‘‘Well, now, 
daughter, ’’ he said, ‘‘there’s still time enough, 
maybe, by a tight squeeze, to get your job 
through and earn that dress.’’ 

‘‘Sure,’’? struck in Robert. ‘‘How many 
orders for gimeracks did you land before you 
were quarantined ?’’ 

Linda swallowed hard, and threw back her 
head bravely to meet the issue. 

‘*She has eight orders,’’ said Mrs. Dolliver, 
gently and distinctly. 

‘‘Eight! Hooray!’’ Robert whistled. 

Linda looked with round, astonished eyes at 
her mother. Was this gentle parent perjuring 
herself for love’s sweet sake after all these 
years of strict uprightness? 

‘* Eight orders! That’s 
mented Mr. Dolliver. 

Mrs. Dolliver’s face was flushed with un- 
wonted excitement. She laid Linda’s order 
book before her, and fluttered the leaves, which 
hitherto had been white, but which now were 
beautiful with black hieroglyphics. ‘‘There, 
if you don’t believe me!’’ she cried. 

‘*‘T don’t know how it came about,’’ she 
went on. ‘*You must have done better work 
than you thought, for I’ve been kept busy 
these last few days, showing your articles. 
Mrs. Trail and Mrs. Kent came first, the day 
after you left, and it was easy enough to tell 
that they were pleased with everything they 
sv. Both left good-sized orders; and later 
7 rs. Holloway sent down a list,—she had in- 

nded sending it sooner, she wrote,—and a 
nuinber of others, who had heard of the goods, 
dropped in afterward. Your father and Robert 
divn’t know anything about all this, because 
I vanted to tell you myself,’’ she finished, 
8 ‘sh for once in her blameless life. 

‘I can’t quite realize it,’’ faltered Linda. 

© turned the leaves of the little book. Mrs. 

r i olloway — indeed, she had most certainly 

Proved unresponsive. Mrs. Mercer had been 

Sick; Mrs. Trail had been frankly indifferent. 

* Sure enough, they must have noticed more 

“s why thought, ’’ she concluded, with a beating 
ir 

‘Mr. Kent himself came last,’? Mrs. Dolli- 
ver called from the pantry, ‘‘and added to his 
Wite’s order! He said she never bought all 


“eT 


splendid! ’’ com- 


she wanted of anything unless he made her. 
And I don’t know just what he meant, Linda, 
but he asked me to tell you that in his opinion 
you shine brighter in Burrowsville as a gen- 
eral manager than as a mere agent. He seems 
very fond of you, child.’’ 

**She’s in a trance!’’ Robert said. 


‘*Hasn’t | 


heard a single word, or anything else except 
the sound of those mussy-line ruffles swishing 
round her feet.’’ 


Linda looked up from her calculations. 


‘‘Mother, come back here and listen to this! | 


There’s going to be enough, if you please, for 
white slippers and stockings to match !’’ 


AL LAWSUIT EXTRAORDINARY 
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At a point near the south- 
west corner of this territory, 


OUNDARY lines have Attorney-General 
always been fruitful of /72 Re Cabinet 


disputes. Sometimes : 
weal hare led to bloodshea EtesidentCleveland 


between men and nations. 
Even our peaceful American 
commonwealths, although 
sisters of the full blood and ~ 
joined by national compact, 


Red River is divided into two 
branches known as the North 
and South Forks, the latter of 
which is commonly called 
Prairie Dog Town Fork or 
River, for a reason that the 
name discloses. Those branches 


I 
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have not escaped bitterness 
over little strips of territory. 
They have barely avoided conflict with arms 
in instances like those of Virginia and North | 
Carolina, Ohio and Michigan. 


are about the same in length, 

breadth and volume, although 
|so much of the water in the South Fork 
| sinks into the sand in dry seasons that it 
then seems the smaller. 


The fact makes notable the story of the | 


peaceful settlement of a controversy of long | 


standing over twenty-four hundred square 
miles, or more than one and a half million 
acres of land. 


When Jefferson, in 1803, got from the great | 


According to Melish’s Map. 


ELISH’S map, which was made from 
loose reports of trappers and scouts, 
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fills several large printed volumes, and is 
unique, as the case itself is, in the annals 
of litigation. 

Nothing was omitted on either side that could 
throw light on the question which fork the 
treaty-makers took as Red River, or rather, 
which they would have taken if they had 
known, as they did not, that Melish’s map 
was wrong, and that the forks would be 
reached in following the river to the meridian. 
Their intention to make the river the national 
boundary as far as the meridian was plain, 
and to carry out that intention meant adopting 
that branch which had the better title to be 
called Red River. 


The Pioneers in Court. 


HE oldest pioneers were summoned, and 
came on cane and crutch to say which 
was considered the true river in early 
days. Scouts, trappers, hunters, soldiers, and 
prospectors told varying tales, but all brought 
the flavor of the wilderness that had been and 
was no more. Most interesting of all were 
the Indians testifying through interpreters, 
and sometimes drawing maps and pictures to 
express or explain their meaning. 
The action and nonaction of both govern- 
ments were gone over in search of implied 
waivers or admissions, and these, when dis- 





covered, were met by facts in explanation or 
contradiction. 
In 1895 the case was heard by the nine 


without a survey, placed those forks | justices of the Supreme Court. It will always 


Napoleon the best land bargain ever known | west of the hundredth meridian, so that the | be a memorable one to the Attorney-General 
100° 


among nations, the lines of the 
purchase were not accurately de- 
fined. The territory known as 
Louisiana lay directly west of the 
Mississippi River, and between the 
‘British possessions on the north 
and the Spanish on the south and 
west. But noone knew just where 
the lines were, and for years no 
one cared, because the country was 
an unbroken wilderness beyond 
the few settlements along the 
great river. 

Uncle Sam, like a thrifty farmer, 
began promptly to take stock of his 
purchase. Lewis and Clark went 
up the Missouri River through the 
centre of it. 

But little attention was paid to 
the other parts until 1819. Then 
the United States set about round- 
ing out its possessions to the 
natural boundaries a nation should 
always have, and, by a treaty with 


Spain, bought Florida, which covered almost | 


the entire north coast of the Gulf of Mexico, 
including the strips that now give Alabama 
and Mississippi access to that important body | 
of water; and the same treaty fixed the south- 
ern and western boundary of the Louisiana 
Purchase as follows: 

The west bank of the Sabine River (now 
the line between Texas and Louisiana) from 
the Gulf to the thirty-second parallel of north 
latitude; thence due north to Red River; up 
Red River to the one hundredth meridian of 
west longitude; up that meridian to the 
Arkansas River; up that river to its source; 


thence to the forty-second parallel of north | 


latitude; and thence along that parallel to the | 
‘**South Sea,’’ as the Pacific Ocean was then 
called. The last line is the northern boundary 
of California. 


After the Treaty. 


TTACHED to the treaty by ribbons were 
the huge wax seals of the two nations, 


inclosed in circular silver boxes bearing | 
their coats of arms, after the custom of the | 


times, and also Melish’s map of North America, 


published in Philadelphia in 1818, which was | 


referred to and made part of the treaty. 
Soon afterward Mexico achieved her inde- 
pendence from Spain, and succeeded to all the 


Spanish possessions on this continent. 
Then Texas freed herself from Mexico, and 


took her place as our southern neighbor from | 


the Gulf of Mexico westward beyond the one 
hundredth meridian. In 1845 she was admitted 
to the Union, with the line fixed in the old 
Spanish treaty as her northern boundary. 
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boundary line presented no difficulty on their 
account. But when the meridian was deter- 
"mined, it was found that the forks were east 
| of it, instead of west, so that in going up Red 
| River to the meridian, the question arose which 
fork to take. 

On the answer depended both ownership 


ian. Texas contended that the North Fork was 
the stream to be followed as the treaty line. 
That would give to Texas the disputed land. 
The government held that the South Fork 
was the treaty line, and if its contention was 
correct, the land would be part of the Indian 
Territory. 

Acting on the tradition that possession is 
nine points in the law of ownership, Texas 
promptly occupied the disputed lands through 
her land office, surveyed and sold them to 
settlers, and organized them as one of her 
counties under the name of ‘‘Greer.’’ All 
this was done against the protests of Federal 
officials. 

Commissions were appointed from time to 
time to settle the dispute, but they could not 
; agree. Congress was asked to give up the 
claim of the United States, but refused. Fed- 





‘eral and Texas authorities came into conflict 
| on the lands. And different Presidents issued 


proclamations warning settlers under purchase 
from Texas that they were trespassers. 


In Greer County. 


N spite of that, the population of Greer 
County grew to six thousand, towns were 
built, farms cultivated, marriages made, 


Meanwhile, the region along and north of | divorces granted, convictions for crime ad- 


and jurisdiction of the large irregular triangle | 
of land between the two forks and the merid-| 


Red River was left to the Indians and occa- | judged and enforced, and the varied activities 
sional hunters and trappers, with now and | of civilized life carried on under the laws of 
then a party of scouts or explorers. But when | Texas. 

it began to attract attention soon after the! Finally, in 1890, the rapid settlement of 
admission of Texas, the Federal government | Oklahoma made it necessary to provide a terri- 
sent a party of engineers to find and mark’ torial government for it, and in the act passed 
the hundredth meridian, which until then | for that purpose the Attorney-General was 
had never been done. Such work coueioes | Seared to bring suit against Texas in the 
astronomical observations and calculations of | Supreme Court of the United States to have 
nicety and exactness. the dispute about Greer 

Congress in the mean- County decided. 

while had conveyed to The Attorney-General 
various tribes of In- promptly complied, 
dians, in exchange for Texas denied the right 
their lands east of the of the United States to 
Mississippi, the property hale her into court, but 
acquired from Spain ly- was defeated (143 U.S. 
ing on the north side of 621), and both parties 
Red River, and had pro- proceeded to take testi- 
vided for its government mony in support of their 
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MAP SHOWING THE DISPUTED TERRITORY IN WHITE 








of that time, because it was the 
first in which he appeared for 
the government. 

Meanwhile, land seekers had 
cast covetous eyes on the dis- 
puted region. If the claim of 
Texas should be defeated, the 
lands would be open to entry 
under Federal laws, and the 
settlers could be dispossessed of 
what they had bought from the 
state, and of their improve- 
ments, too. 

To provide against this con- 
tingency, a proclamation was 
prepared, signed by the Presi- 
dent, and held ready for issue, 
withdrawing the lands from 
entry if the decision should be 
in favor of the United States, 
as it was by a unanimous vote 
(162 U. 8. 1). The proclama- 
tion was at once issued on 
notice to the White House by 
telephone, and the plans of those who would 
reap where they had not sown were spoiled. 

The ground of the decision was that the 
South Fork should be taken as the treaty line, 
because it carried the general -direction better 
than the North Fork, was somewhat longer, 
and, except in dry seasons, larger, and was 
much better known at the date of the treaty, 
from the fact that its source is in the region 
of the old Santa Fe settlements, whereas the 
North Fork came from and through regions 
wholly unsettled at the time of the treaty. 


The Result of the Decision. 


HE various acts of Congress on which 
SY Texas relied as being inconsistent with 

Federal ownership were swept aside on 
the broad principle that a nation or state 
relinquishes ownership and sovereignty only 
by direct and formal action, and intention to 
do so is never to be drawn from inference. 

Consternation reigned in Greer County when 
news of the decision came. Were marriages 
and divorces to be void, children illegitimate, 
criminals turned loose on a helpless community, 
settlements of estates and judgments of the 
courts of no effect, because Texas had persisted 
in exercising a jurisdiction she did not possess? 
Such was the fear that fell upon the people. 

A Texas judge was holding court at the 
county seat when the wires flashed the message 
that struck the scales of justice from his hands. 
He at once became the chairman of a mass 
meeting of the citizens; they sent him in haste 
to Washington in their behalf. 

He went straight to the Attorney-General, 
and with deep concern written on his face, 
depicted the plight of the homeless and bewil- 
dered people of Greer County, who had lost 
the protection of one organized government, 
and who had not yet secured that of another. 

In other times, and even now in some coun- 
tries, this dispute over a boundary would have 
lengthened the list of fields made historic by 
human blood, and would have inflicted on citi- 
zens other injuries beyond redress. It was 
most fitting that its peaceful settlement, without 
the least loss of public honor to either party, 
should be also free from the taint of injustice 
to anyone. For a conference was quickly had 
with the proper committees of the Senate and’ 
House, the President was advised of the situ- 
ation, and two or three days later Judge Brown 
went back with a short act of Congress ap- 
proved by the President, which proclaimed glad 
tidings to the inhabitants of Greer County. 

It adopted all acts done under the laws of 
Texas, and gave them the same force and 
effect as if done under the authority of the 
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United States. And it granted to every settler 
the right, in preference to all other persons, 
to acquire his land from the government at 
the regular price, without reference to the 
improvements. 

Since that time growth in population and 
wealth has led to the division of Greer into 






a party of hunters 

brought word to the 
fort that they had killed an 
elk in Deep Cafion, two and a 
half miles to the northward. As 
their pack horses had already 
been overloaded, they had left 
the animal swinging in a tree 
beyond reach of the wolves. 

Captain Hunter ordered Sergeant Brint to 
take a detail of three men out to the cajion at 
daylight, dress the elk, and have it all ready 
for the wagon to bring in at nine o’clock. The 
soldiers were to take their rifles, and, if pos- 
sible, to kill enough other game in the imme- 
diate neighborhood to make up a load. 

It was mid-November, and at Fort Randall, 
Dakota, that meant that a long winter was at 
hand. Once the Missouri 
River was sealed by ice, no 
more boats or provisions could 
come up from Omaha until 
spring, and so it was desirable 
to secure the largest possible 
supply of fresh meat. At 
that time,—the year was 
1870,—big game of all kinds 
was plentiful along the upper 
Missouri. 

During the preceding two 
months, hunting parties had 
been constantly absent from 
the post, but usually they 
went in considerable bodies, 
and their orders were to keep 
a sharp lookout for the Sioux 
Indians. However, it was 
hardly to be expected that a 
band of those warriors would 
venture so close to the fort, 
and moreover the scouts had 
brought word that the savages 
had gone into winter quarters 
far up the White River, more 
than two hundred miles away. 

In the detail that morning 
were Jack and Joe; Joe,‘ be- 
cause he was one of the best 
hunters and most skillful rifle 
shots in the regiment, and 
Jack, because he was Joe’s 
dog, and went wherever his 
master did. Jack was a wise 
dog, good-tempered, anxious 
to please every one, and in all 
ways likable. Half the men 
at the post devoted their spare 
time to teaching him new 
tricks or putting him through 


DS JOE, JACK aa JEFF 
[°: E in the evening, By Charles 








several counties. When the first new county 
was formed, one of the acts of gracious senti- 
ment that embellish our history was the giving 
it the name of the Attorney-General who drew 
the law that saved from harm the citizens 


involved against their will in a controversy | 


between great sovereign powers. 





had taken a sudden 
ns fancy to go out that 

morning, and had 

received the detail at his 
own request. He glanced back 
sourly at his rear guard, which 
consisted of Jack and Jeff; the 
dog was mounted as usual on 
the broad pack saddle of the 
mule. To the sergeant, who 

‘ was a strict disciplinarian, 
there was something undignified in being fol- 
lowed by such a clownish outfit. 

There seemed no help for it, however. The 
presence of the mule was essential to the suc- 
cess of the expedition, for game might be killed 
in the rough cafions, which a wagon could not 
enter. The sergeant knew that if the dog 
were left behind, the mule might break away 
and return’ to the post, or at some critical 


DRAWN BY THORNTON D. SKIDMORE 





“CAPTAIN HUNTER, JACK! TAKE IT HOME! GO! CAPTAIN HUNTERI” 


his paces. Naturally, being in a cavalry troop, | period in the hunt, heehaw for his mate, and 
Jack became a ‘‘horseman.’’ It was his great- | frighten all the game in the neighborhood. 


est delight to join in the manceuvres of the 
troop while seated upon the pack saddle of the 
little black mule, Jeff. Walk, trot, gallop, 
wheel, halt, charge, even over the jumps, Jack 
and Jeff held their own sturdily at the end of 
the long line. Oddly enough, too, Jeff would 
not permit anyone else to ride him. 

Of course, Jeff deserved his share of credit 
for the showing that the pair made on the drill 
ground. The soldiers declared that there was 
nothing the old black mule did not know, and 
less that he could not do, if he wanted to; but 
there were few things that he liked to do, and 
none that he could be forced into doing against 
his will. He had been in the army so long that 
his sole remaining duty was to accompany the 
hunters, and to carry game into camp. He 
earned his rations, nevertheless, for, unlike 
the other animals, he never objected to being 
laden with freshly killed game. Moreover, he 
would follow the hunters like a dog, and having 
a nose as keen as that of a deer, he frequently 
scented hidden game at long distances. 

Jack was a trained hunting dog. With the 
nose of a hound, he could not only trail game 
by following its footprints, but could ‘‘wind’’ 
and ‘‘point’’ it. It was nothing unusual for 
him to scent an elk or a buffalo a quarter of a 
mile away; and by the degree'of his excite- 
ment he would betray the species of game 
before him. 

The two cronies had an intense dislike of 
grizzly bears and Indians—the result of un- 
happy experiences, to the severity of which 
ancient scars testified. 

Sergeant Brint, veteran Indian fighter of 
eighteen years’ service, was one of the few men 
at the post who had never shown any partic- 
ular liking for terrier Jack. While Captain 
Hunter smiled, and his lieutenants laughed, 
the stiff sergeant had never viewed with a 
friendly eye the dog and the mule going through 
squad and company manceuvres. 

The sergeant was in no sense a hunter, and 
rarely accompanied foraging parties, but he 





The fort was on a bench or second river 
bottom, where the buffalo grass was short; but 
farther away toward the river, in the lower 
bottom, bunch grass and bluestem rose as high 
as the head of a man on horseback. Presently 
the party would leave the beaten wagon road 
that extended from the fort to the river, and 
take to a game trail that led away northward 
through this tall grass to Deep Cajfion. 

**Joe,’’ said the sergeant, ‘‘you look after 
that mule and the dog, and don’t let ’em inter- 
fere with us.. Mind, now! Keep the dog from 
breaking away and alarming the game, and if 
that confounded mule heehaws when we see 
a bear, I’ll shoot him. Jim can help you. 
Bill and I are going to take our turn with the 
shooting to-day, and we brought you young- 
sters along to dress and pack the game. I 
expect to find a grizzly nosing about that elk, 
and I don’t want to lose him.’’ 

Young Jim winked at Joe. Big Bill was a 
notoriously poor shot, and the sergeant had 
not been known to kill a head of game within 
the memory of anyone at the post. The two 
boys anticipated an exciting time when the 
sergeant set himself to stop the charge of a 
grizzly. 

They had traveled two miles or more, and 
were winding along the game trail, when Joe 
heard a threatening growl behind him. Turn- 
ing, he found that Jeff had stopped, half 
wheeled out of the path, and with his great 
ears bent forward at a sharp angle, and his 
forelegs stiffened and planted, was gazing 
fixedly in the direction of Roundtop Hill. 
This hill was a rocky eminence, crowned with 
scrub oak; it rose sixty feet above the level of 
the prairie. Jack stood upright on the mule’s 
back, pointing toward the hill. His back was 
bristling, his eyes were glaring, his lower jaw 
was trembling, and his muttering growl had 
in it a rare note of fear. 

Roundtop Hill was a quarter of a mile north 
of them, and the path they were now following 
in an easterly direction would shortly turn on 


its way to the cafion, and bring them within 150 
yards of the hill, which they must skirt. A 
keen breeze blew directly from the mound. 
Joe scanned its wooded top with the utmost 
care, for he knew that the animals must have 
smelled something on that hill. 

‘*What is the matter there?’’ called the ser- 
geant, sharply. ‘‘That fool dog is pointing 
chickens! Start that mule along!’’ 

‘* Jack won’t notice chickens, sir,’? Joe ex- 
plained. ‘‘It is something bigger—either grizzly 
bears or—Indians. ’’ 

‘*Indians be blowed! There is not a Sioux 
in three hundred miles. What if they do smell 
a bear? We couldn’t see him in this grass.’’ 

‘*Tt is not in the grass,’’ asserted Joe, ‘‘but 
on top of that hill.’’ 

‘*What!’’? roared the sergeant. ‘‘Do you 
mean to tell me those animals can smell game 
a third of a mile away! Come, we’ve had 
enough nonsense. Fetch that cur here! Jim, 
take the mule’s halter and lead him.’’ 

Joe took his dog off the mule, carried him to 
Sergeant Brint, and stood holding him, for he 
knew that Jack would at once return to the 
seent if released. Jim, however, was unable 
to induce the mule to budge. Old Jeff settled 
back on his haunches, and could not be moved 
out of his tracks. Joe dropped his terrier and 
went to Jim’s assistance. No sooner did Jack 
find himself at liberty than he ran to the mule, 





and sprang to his old position on his back. 

The angry officer lost his 
patience. ‘‘I see what you 
are doing! You have taught 
7em tricks, and now you are 
showing ’em off at my ex- 
pense! Hammersley, take 
that dog home and report to 
the sergeant of the guard— 
you are under arrest for lack 
of respect to a superior officer. 
Bill, fix your bayonet and 
prod that mule along. ’’ 

Jim gazed apprehensively 
at the top of the mound. 
‘*Bear?’? he whispered to 
Joe. 
‘* Indians, I fear. Their 
arrows wouldn’t reach you 
from the top of the hill— 
maybe there is only a sentry 
up there. Look for an am- 
bush in the high grass along 
the path! Leave the trail 
and go west of the hill—tell 
the sergeant that is the near- 
est way. If attacked, get on 
top of the hill and hold it 
while I go for help—it’s your 
only chance. Good-by.’’ 

By the strenuous use of the 
bayonet, Bill induced Jeff to 
move on. As the party left 
him, Joe heard Jim say, 
‘*Won’t you let me lead, Ser- 
geant Brint? I am more 
accustomed to scouting in this 
heavy cover.’’ 

“No! I am in command 
here,’’ returned the officer. 

Joe had no thought of dis- 
obeying orders; he picked up 
Jack, and started forlornly for the post. Yet 
he believed that his comrades were in immi- 
nent peril; he knew the dog and the mule too 
well not to comprehend the full significance of 
their actions. Any other man than the ser- 
geant would have taken the warning. 

Joe had made only a few hundred yards of 
the return trip when he heard Jeff coming on 
arun. The mule had jerked loose and started 
forhome. Barely had the animal halted beside 
| his dog mate, when the rifles crashed on the 
opposite side of the mound from the game 
| trail; Sergeant Brint had at least shown sense 
|enough to listen to Jim. The next instant 
there came a prolonged Indian war whoop, 
apparently from a hundred throats. Then, 
above the rank grass, Joe saw his friends rap- 
idly climbing the hill, but turning now and 
then to fire their revolvers at the hidden foe 
beneath. Big Bill limped, and one of Sergeant 
Brint’s arms bung at his side, but they reached 
the top and disappeared into the bushes. 

Life was sweet to Joe. He had been ordered 
back to the post, and no one could blame him if 
he made his way thither as fast as he could. 
Perhaps that would be the wisest thing he 
could do—to rush in for help. Sergeant Brint’s 
obstinacy had brought his fate upon himself. 
Yet there was Jim,—good-tempered, sunny- 
faced Jim,—true comrade in sport or danger. 
Joe could not bring himself to leave Jim and 
the others. He believed that his friends would 
be dead long before he could return with assist- 
ance. He was going back—he had to go back 
—to Roundtop Hill! 

Jack brushed against his legs, and then he 
knew what todo. The dog had been taught to 
carry messages, and had never failed to deliver 
them faithfully. Taking a piece of paper from 
his pocket, Joe hurriedly wrote: 

Captain Hunter. Sergeant Brint attacked by 
Indians on Roundtop Hill. Hammersley. 

Placing the paper in an old envelope, which 
he rolled up and tied with a string, he gave it 
to Jack, saying, sternly, ‘‘Captain Hunter, 
Jack! Take it home! Go! Captain Hunter!’’ 

The dog knew that something momentous 











was taking place. He hesitated, looked at 
Joe with pathetic questioning in his brown 
eyes, and then started slowly away. Soon he 
struck into a gallop, and going full speed for 
the post, passed out of sight. Jeff rolled his 
eyes until half the white showed, gave an 
indignant snort, and trotted away after Jack. 

Joe believed that from their point of vantage 
on the hill, the Sioux had been able to observe 
every action of the whites. The Indians, there- 
fore, might conclude that the missing soldier 
had returned to the fort for help, or that he 
would do so on hearing the firing; logically, 
the Sioux must then make short work of the 
defenders of the hill, in order to insure their 
own escape. On the contrary, if they knew 
that Joe was still on the ground, and that 
consequently the soldiers could expect no aid 
from the post, they might try to capture their 
enemies by strategy, and so run the least pos- 
sible risk themselves. Joe, it was plain, 
should keep up the deception by taking a hand 
in the fight. ; 

He hastily retraced his steps, yet with cau- 
tion, for he well knew that his first hint of the 
presence of an Indian might be the twang of a 
bow, and an arrow through his body. Alert, 
with rifle in position for instant use, narrowly 
scanning the tall grass for that quivering top 
which would betray the movement of an en- 
emy, he finally reached a position where he 
could see the foot of the hill, and the circle of 
rank grass at its rocky base. 

The wily savages were well hidden. He 
saw more than one feathered arrow glint into 
the brush on top of the mound, but he saw no 
Sioux. The rifles on top were silent; no doubt 
the besieged were saving ammunition. 

A moment later, a rifle barked loudly on 
the farther side of the mound. The Indians 
had surrounded the hill, and were trying to find 
a spot where they could creep up unobserved. 
Sergeant Brint was too thoroughly experienced 
in Indian fighting to be taken thus; he might 
be short- tempered and pigheaded, but he 
lacked neither courage nor soldierly skill. 
Yet there were too many sides to that hill for 
three men to guard, and if one savage found a 
lodgment on the top, that would be the begin- 
ning of the end. 

Joe meant to give the besiegers something 
else to occupy their minds for a few minutes. 
Watching closely, he thought he detected a 
slight movement at the foot of the hill. Aiming 
at the spot in the dense grass, he fired. Quickly 
he drew his revolver and sent in three more 
shots. 

Again the hair-raising war cry rose from all 
sides of the hill. The Indians were enraged 
at the daring of the lone soldier. A single 
ringing cheer replied from the top of the 
mound—that was Jim, he knew. 

Joe was perfectly aware that the Indians 
would now try to capture or kill him, yet he 
reloaded his rifle, and for a moment hesitated 
before taking flight. Perhaps the warriors 
would charge him, and give a chance to fire 
one well-aimed shot before he ran. Not a 
befeathered head showed in the yellow sedge; 
but with a soft, hissing swish an arrow passed 
by him, and clipped through the tops of the 
bluestem. Again that sound came, nearer, 
with a more menacing hum. There was a 
chug within reach of his hand, and a long, 
heavy arrow stood upright, quivering, buried 
to a fourth of its length in the earth. 

After crawling a short distance, Joe got to 
his feet, and stooping low, ran swiftly east- 
ward. He conjectured that the Indians would 
expect him to retreat toward the fort, and that 
many of them had already taken a course to 
cut him off. So he went the other way. 

He was a fleet runner, and once assured that 
the Sioux could no longer see him, he sped on 
at top speed, gradually bearing northward 
until he crossed Deep Cafion near its mouth, a 
third of a mile from Roundtop Hill. The 
cafion was densely timbered at the bottom with 
hardwood interspersed with pine. Its sides 
and all the breaks beyond were covered with 
a thick growth of underbrush. In these thick- 
ets, there was little chance that the Indians 
would see the fugitive, or that they could run 
him to earth except by the slow process of 
following his trail. Doubling, to hide his 
route, Joe at last made a détour, and came out 
at the head of the cafion, three hundred yards 
northwest of the hill. 

During all this time he was pleased to observe 
that not a shot had been fired by the defenders 
of the mound. He was sure that most of the 
Sioux had been busy trying to dispose of him 
before renewing the attack. His diversion had 
been well planned and effective, but he pro- 
posed to remain near enough to repeat it in 
case of need. Well shielded by a clump of 
thick-growing pines, he had a clear view of 
Roundtop, not so distant but that his rifle could 
do deadly work if the warriors tried to scale 
its rocky sides. Hearing a slight noise below 
him in the cafion, he crept to the brink, and 
peered down into the shaded depth. 

Fifty yards away, amidst an open growth of 
heavy pine timber in the bottom of the cafion, 
he saw the elk still hanging in the tree where 
the hunters had left it. But what amazed him 
was a group of fifteen or twenty Indian ponies. 
They were in charge of an Indian youth, who 
was gazing longingly toward the hill where 
the rifles had again begun tocrack. Doubtless 











the boy was chagrined at being deprived of the 
chance to take a white man’s scalp. 

It was all plain to Joe. The Sioux had dis- 
covered the elk, and had reasoned that a small 
party of troops would be sent for it. Hence 
ihe ambush, which would have been completely 

successful except for Jack and Jeff. 

Flattening himself to the earth, Joe debated 
iis next move. From his position he could 
easily have shot the Indian, but he hesitated 
ty do that in cold blood ; besides, the act would 
place his own life in the gravest jeopardy. At 
the sound of his gun the whole body of Sioux 
would rush back to protect their horses, and 
would be content with nothing short of the 
death of the daring soldier. As a last resort, 
to save Sergeant Brint and his men, he would 
take the chance. When the Indians began 
storming the hill, he would shoot the young 
buck, and then fire his revolver among the 
ponies until they were hopelessly stampeded. 

A rustle in the grass behind him caused Joe 
to swing about, rifleat shoulder. It was Jack! 
The dog had returned, scented his master from 
no one can guess what distance, and had come 
straight to him. The dog was wagging his tail 
with satisfaction. He carried a roll of paper 
in his mouth. Opening the note, Joe read: 

Hold out. Will mount a troop of cavalry at 
once. Now hear the firing. Hunter. 

The climax was coming. Within ten min- 
utes the cavalry would be there. Observing 
the movement of the troops, the Sioux would 
either assault the hill with one fierce rush, or 
give it up, retreat to their horses and escape. 
Joe must prevent that last murderous charge. 

Something caught his ear; a single animal 
was galloping across the prairie from the direc- 
tion of the post, with a short, light, choppy 
action, as if riderless. Bursting through the 
rim of thick grass and scrub pine that fringed 
the cafion, Jeff hit the steep declivity, and was 
down among the Indian horses before he could 
check himself. Evidently the mule had been 
following the dog. 

At the first noise of the approaching mule, 
the Indian had drawn an arrow to the head. 
When he saw only an undersized black mule, 
he dropped his bow, and by a quick spring 
caught the trailing halter rope. 
With many ejaculations, he began 
to examine the pack saddle that 
Jeff carried. Like any other curi- 
ous youngster, he probably wished 
to know how it felt to ride such a 
saddle—at any rate, he swung 
quickly to the back of the mule. 

Jeff stood an instant in dumb 
surprise, then made a mighty 
plunge, and started off straight 
up the cafion, bucking and kick- 
ing like a veritable mulish demon. 
Crowding close behind, the entire 
herd of Indian horses followed. 
The wide saddle spread the In- 
dian’s legs apart, so that he was 
unable to clamp them in his cus- 
tomary manner, yet he clung on 
desperately. With a crashing of 
brush and barrier, the whole herd 
mounted the sides of the coulee, 
and disappeared over its brow. 

With Jack at his heels, Joe 
ran rapidly through the cover to 
the edge of the open prairie. 
There he saw Jeff making a bee 
line for the post, with his entire 
convoy crowding at his heels in 
sheer stampede. A few paces 
away the young buck lay sense- 
less. Jeff had finally thrown him, 
and the mustangs, passing over his 
body, had left him unconscious. 

‘* After them,’ Jack!’ Joe 
shouted. ‘‘Take ’em home!’’ 

Like a flash, the terrier shot away in pursuit, 
bent on driving the fleeing animals into the 
post, as he had often done with other horses. 

Short, sharp, frightened Indian whoops 
came from the vicinity of Roundtop Hill. 
Then the savages broke out of the tall grass 
into the more open prairie, and made frantic 
efforts to head off their stampeded horses. An 
Indian of the plains is helpless and panic- 
stricken without his steed ; the Sioux continued 
to follow their runaway ponies, although the 
effort appeared hopeless. The more speedy 
bucks outdistanced the others, until the band 
was strung out across the prairie. 

Keen and sweet, there broke on Joe’s ear the 
blare of a cavalry bugle sounding the charge. 
Out of the tall grass to the south of Roundtop 


Hill, the Sorrel Horse Troop emerged at full | 


gallop, with the men bending low over the 
suddles. Joe cheered wildly, and an answer, 
like an echo, came from Roundtop Hill. 
Without firing a shot, the horsemen spread 
out to surround the Indians. Hardy and brave 
as the Sioux were, the warriors, recognizing 
that they were in a trap, knew that fighting 
could avail them nothing. One after another 
they threw down their arms and surrendered. 
Later, it was learned that Jeff and Jack had 
conducted the entire herd of Indian ponies 
directly into the gates of the fort. That night 
the soldiers mounted the dog on the back of 
the mule, and paraded the grounds in triumph. 
Although two of the detail were slightly 
wounded, every man hugely enjoyed that pro- 
cession, especially the grim old sergeant. 








| small to use rifles in, and if it comes toa rough- 
| and-tumble, why, we’ll just have to keep our | fire, but finally the birch bark flared up, 
end up. But I don’t think it will come to | curling, 
| crackle. 
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N deadly fear of hearing a shot or a shout 
from behind, Fred did not stop running 
until he was out of sight of the cabin. He 

knew the direction from which the hunters 
would be sure to return, and he posted himself 
in ambush, in a spot whence he could keep 
watch in front and rear. 

Fortunately, he was not pursued. Fortu- 
nately, too, he had not very long to wait there, 
for it was bitter cold. In the course of half 
an hour, he discerned two black specks cross- 
ing a strip of barrens to the north. 

Fred ran to meet them. The hunters had 
no deer, but each of them carried a great bunch 
of partridges. 

‘*What’s the matter? Is the camp on fire?’’ 
shouted Macgregor, as Fred dashed up. 


He had to stop to regain breath before he | 


could gasp out an account of what had hap- 
pened. 

‘*The diamonds !’’ Maurice exclaimed. 

‘*But, don’t you see, this makes it certain 
that Horace never left that cabin alive,’’ Fred 
said, heavily. 

It looked like it, indeed, and no one found 
anything to say. Macgregor’s face had grown 
very grim. 

‘*Anyhow, Horace risked his life for those 
stones, —perhaps lost it,—and we’re not going 
to let those wretches carry them off,’’ he said. 
‘* Besides, the diamonds are the least important 
thing. Those fellows have got our cabin, grub, 
ammunition, everything. We’re stranded if 
we don’t get them back.’’ 

‘*We must take them by surprise, ’’ said Fred. 
‘*I’d been thinking that we might come up to 
the cabin quietly, throw the door open sud- 
denly, and hold them up.’’ 

‘* They have four rifles,’’ suggested Maurice. 

**Yes, but they won’t be ready to use them, ’’ 
said the Scotchman. ‘‘ It’s the only way.’’ 


ORAWN BY H. C. EDWARDS 


He threw open the chamber of his rifle, 
glanced in, then fumbled in his pockets. 

‘*Lend me a couple of cartridges, Maurice. ’’ 

‘*Don’t say you haven’t any! I used the 
last of mine on those partridges. ’’ 

‘*Then we’re done!’’ Peter exclaimed, and 
he struck his hand furiously on the breech of 
the empty repeater. ‘‘Nota shot between us.’’ 

They looked at one another hopelessly. 

**Come, we’ve got to do something—or starve | 
in the snow,’’ said Peter, at last. ‘‘We’ll hold 
them up, anyhow—with empty guns. ’’ 

‘*But suppose they fire on us?’’ Fred asked. 

‘*At the first move anyone makes toward a 
gun, we’ll jump for him. The cabin’s too 





| 


| 


that. We’ll have them bluffed.’’ 

Certainly it seemed a long chance to take, 
but, as Peter said, it was better than starving 
in the snow. They laid down the partridges, 
and began to move toward the cabin. 

‘‘Take the axe, if it’s by the door, Fred,’’ 
Macgregor advised. ‘‘You’ll go first, and open 
the door. We’llaim over your shoulders. And 
remember, at the first hostile movement, jump 
for them with clubbed rifles and the axe.’’ 

They went on, rather slowly. The cabin 
came in view, with no one in sight, and they 
made a détour through the hemlocks so as to) 
get as close to the door as possible without | 
showing themselves. 

‘*Now for it!’’? muttered Macgregor. 

With hearts beating tumultuously, they burst | 














“THAT IS OUR CABIN. LET US COME IN, I SAY.” 


Chapter Five “® 


out from the evergreen screen. But they had 
taken only two or three steps, when the cabin 
door opened a few inches, and four black rifle 
barrels were thrust out. 

‘* Halte-la !’’ shouted one of the Canadians. 

The boys stopped in their tracks. They 
could see nothing of the men within, nothing 
except those four ominous muzzles in the streak 
of firelight that shone through the crack. 

‘*What do you mean?’’ cried Macgregor, 
boldly. ‘‘Don’t you know who we are? Put 
those guns away, and let us in!’’ 

He ventured another step, but a second voice 
roared from the doorway, ‘‘Stop!’’ 

It was Mitchell. Peter stopped suddenly. 
The hoarse voice bellowed again, ‘‘Git!’’ 

‘*What’s the matter with you?’’ Peter per- 
sisted. ‘‘That is our cabin. Let us come in, 
I say. ” 

“Git, I say!l’’ Mitchell repeated. ‘‘ After 
this, we’ll shoot on sight. I give ye till I 
count three. One—two —’’ 

** Back off. We're caught!’’ Peter muttered. 

They backed away slowly. 
at the edge of the thickets, Mitchell shouted 
again: 


‘“‘When we’re gone, you can come back! | 


Now keep away for your own good!’’ 

The cabin door closed as they stepped back | 
into the undergrowth. Macgregor’s face Was | 
black as he tucked the useless rifle under his | 
arm. They were all boiling with rage and 
mortification. 

‘*If we’d only turned those scoundrels out 
yesterday !’’ Peter muttered. 

‘*We couldn’t foresee this,’’ said Maurice. 
‘*Those fellows evidently knew that the dia- 
monds were here—or strongly suspected it. | 
They must have heard of it from your sick | 
Indian, or from the third trapper. They must 
have been astonished to find us on the spot.’’ 

‘** Very likely,’’ said Fred, | 
‘*but the present question is what | 
we’re going to do to-night. ’’ 

‘*We must make the best camp | 
we can in the snow,’’ remarked 
Maurice. 


without an axe,’’ said Peter. 
“It’s going to be a savage cold 
night. We have no blankets, 
either. Lucky we shot those par- 
tridges.’’ 

But when they came to the spot | 
where they had dropped the par- | 
tridges, ‘a fresh disappointment 
awaited them. 
sledge dogs had found them. 


fourteen grouse except a litter of 


the snow. 

Their night was to be supper- | 
less as well as cold, it seemed. 
Darkness was already falling, with 
the weird desolation that the 
winter night always brings down 
on the wilderness. It had been 


or shelter, it was appalling. 
Destitute of an axe, they would 
have to make a camp where they 


Fred presently came upon a large, 
dead spruce, lying haif buried in snow, but 
spiked thickly with dry branches. He was 
breaking these off by the armfuls when the 
other boys came up in answer to his calls. 

They trampled down the snow, gathered 


| birch bark and spruce splinters, and laid the | ing 


kindling against the big back log. Maurice set 
about pulling twigs for a couch, in case the 
temperature permitted them to sleep. 

‘*How about matches? I haven’t one on 
me,’’ said Fred, in sudden anxiety. 

Macgregor discovered four rather damp ones 
in his pockets; Maurice had a dozen or more, 
but the snow had got into his pocket, and wet 
them. 

They used up five matches in lighting the 


and the spruce twigs began to 


They were sure, at any rate, of a fire, and 
this little success raised their spirits wonder- 
fully. They started at once to’ bring in all the 
loose wood they could find; but it proved to be 
little, for snow covered everything except the 
largest logs. However, they counted on the 
big spruce trunk to burn all night. 

Without an axe, it was impossible to build 
any sort of shelter; so they sat down close 
beside the fire, and huddled together to escape 
the cold, which was growing hourly more 
piercing. 

In spite of all their efforts, the fire was a 
| Poor one. The spruce trunk proved rotten and 
| damp, and merely smouldered and smoked. 
The dead branches went off in a rapid flame, 


When they were | 


‘*T don’t see how we’ll cut wood | 


The famished | 
There was nothing left of the| 


feathers and a few blood stains on | 


always impressive, but now, as | 
they faced the night without food | 


could find fuel, and they scattered 
to look for it. It was rapidly | 
growing too dark to search, but | 
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and they had to economize them to make them 
last the night out. 

That wasa terrible night. The temperature 
must have gone far below zero. A foot away 
from the fire, they could hardly feel its warmth ; 
their backs and feet were numb, and their 
faces smoked and scorching. 

Two of the boys were tired with a long 
snowshoe tramp, and all of them were hungry. 
Sleep was out of the question, for they would 
have frozen to death a yard away from the 
fire. They sat with their, arms round one 
another, as close to the fire as possible, and 
turned now their faces and now their backs to 
the warmth. 

Fortunately, there was no wind. About 
midnight a pallid moon came up behind light 
clouds. Far in the woods they heard strange, 
lugubrious noises, moans, hootings, and once 
a shrill, savage scream. 

Now and then they talked, but they were 
too miserable from the cold to say much. In 
spite of the cold, they grew drowsy. Fred 
could have gone dead asleep if he had allowed 
himself. He got up, stamped, and engaged in 
a rather spiritless bout of wrestling with Peter. 
Then they all straggled off to try to find more 
wood. 

Finally, that night of horror wore itself 

away. The light of a pale, cold dawn began 

to show. 

Feeling twenty years older, they scattered to 
bring wood again. They built up the fire toa 
roaring blaze that gave some real warmth. 

‘*Aren’t those fellows likely to make off the 
first thing this morning, and take all our outfit 

with them?’’ said Maurice. 
‘*They’re almost certain to. 
watch on the cabin,’’ said Fred. 
‘*We must hope they don’t,’’ added Peter. 
‘*We’d have to follow them—follow them till 
we dropped or captured them. For they’d be 
taking away our lives with them.’’ 
In view of this danger, they sent Maurice at 
| once to reconnoitre the place, which was not 
| more than a quarter of a mile distant. He 
was gone nearly half an hour, and on his 
return reported that smoke was rising from the 
| cabin, but that there were no signs that the 
men intended to depart. 

And he had had a stroke of luck. A couple 

of partridges had flown up and perched stupidly 
lona log, so close to him that he had been able 

| to knock one of them over with a cleverly 
| thrown elub. 

In less than a minute that partridge’s feathers 
| were scattered on the snow, and it was cut up 
and roasting on sharp sticks before the fire. Too 

ravenous to wait until it was thoroughly 
| cooked, the boys began to eat it, but Maurice 
| made a wry face at his second mouthful. 

‘*No salt!’’ he remarked. 

The half-cooked flesh was nauseous without 
salt, and hungry though they were, they got 
it down with difficulty. It did them good, 
| however, and they all felt more capable of 
facing the situation. 

‘*The first thing we must do,’’ said Peter, 
‘tis to find a better camping place, put up some 
| sort of shelter, and gather plenty of wood.’’ 

‘‘Why, you don’t expect to live like this 
| long?’’ cried Fred, looking startled. 

| *It’shardtosay. You know we’re fearfully 

| handicapped. Our only chance is to get those 

fellows off their guard, for if we strike once 
|and fail, we’ll probably never get another 
chance. We must lie low, and make them 
think that we’ve gone away, or that we’re 
| dead. We'll put our new camp half a mile 
away, or more, and one of us must keep watch 
| near the cabin from sunrise to sunset. ’’ 

It sounded disheartening, but they could 
think of no other plan. Eventually, Maurice 
went to stand guard, while Fred and Macgregor 
searched for a camp site. 

They could not find what they wanted. 
Dead timber in any quantity was scarce. At 
the end of a couple of hours Fred went to 
relieve Maurice, and found him walking round 
and round a tree in order to keep from freez- 





We must keep 





‘*T thought I might get a chance to collar 
the axe,’’ said Maurice, with chattering teeth. 
‘*But they’ ve carried it inside. They’ve taken 
in the rest of the venison, too, and they’ve 
even got the dogs inside the shanty. Afraid 
we’d shoot them, I suppose. ’’ 

Maurice tramped off to aid Peter in his search, 
while Fred stamped about in the trees. No 
one was in sight about the hut, but after a 
long time one of the French Canadians came 
out and went down to the river with a pail for 
water. 

It made Fred’s blood boil to think of the 
warmth and comfort in that cabin, from which 
they had been so treacherously turned out. 
He puzzled his brain to devise some plan of 
retaliation, but he could think of nothing 
except setting fire to the place, and that would 
destroy the supplies of friend and foe alike. 

His feet grew numb, and he adopted Maurice’s 
plan of running round in a circle. He fancied 
that his ears and nose were frosted, and he 
rubbed them with snow. A long time passed; 
he wondered what had become of his com- 
panions. It was nearly noon when Maurice 
hurried up with his face full of consternation. 

‘«The fire is out,’’ he said, ‘‘and we’ve used 
the last match !’’ 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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A MODEL ONE-ROOM SCHOOL. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


A HOUSEKEEPER is known by the trump- 
ery she keeps. 


HE ostrich that hides its head in the sand 
not only fails to hide itself, but it also 
gets sand into its eyes. 
B fancee bottle and. the stopper cost one dollar 
and ten cents. The bottle cost one dollar 
more than the stopper. What did the stopper 
cost? Answer quick! 


WE are urged on every hand nowadays to 
go out and do something for some one 
else. How would it do if we all went out, 
and each did something for himself? 


om HAVE planned my work for at least fifty 
years ah ”* said a college professor 
eighty-two years of age, when a reporter called 
the other day to interview him. The remark 


' implies at least a part of the secret of his 


activity and usefulness so long after the age 
when most men begin to rest—and rust. 


O*X posts and poles in the congested parts 
of Boston, the city government has placed 
enameled signs that read: ‘‘Help Relieve Side- 
walk Congestion. Keep to the Right. Don’t 
Stand in the Middle of the Sidewalk. Don’t 
Walk More than Two Abreast. Don’t Block 
Crosswalks. Keep Moving.’’ They are ad- 
monitions that pedestrians in every city ought 
to heed. ie 


Case DA has promptly followed the United 
States in establishing a parcel post. The 
new system went into effect on February 11th. 
It will serve about fourteen thousand post 
offices, whereas the Canadian express com- 
panies have reached only four thousand offices. 
At present the weight limit is eleven pounds, 
as it was at first in this country. Under the 
Canadian system, each of the provinces is a 
zone. her 
is apparently possible, although it is ex- 
ceedingly uncommon, for a college athlete 
to make himself ineligible by doing too well 
in his studies. The captain of the track team 
at the University of Chicago has suddenly 
found himself credited with so many points 
that he has automatically earned his bachelor’s 
degree, and is therefore barred from the 
intercollegiate sports in which he had planned 
to compete in the spring. 
Ts stamp collector who owns a letter 
recently mailed to this country from the 
state of Sonora, in Mexico, is fortunate. Sonora 
is in revolt, and the local post offices no longer 
have a supply of Mexican postage stamps. By 
an odd arrangement, the few Americans who 
are left in the state are permitted to put United 
States stamps on their home letters and to pay 
three cents to the local postmaster, who post- 
marks the letters and sends them to the border 
to be forwarded from an American post office. 
This is probably the first time that United 
States postage stamps have been accompanied 
by a foreign postmark. The result is a phila- 
telic curiosity. 


1,2 silver-fox industry of Prince Edward 
Island, which The Companion has de- 
scribed at some length, has grown so rapidly 
that there are now nearly 300 ranches on the 
island, and about 3,500 foxes. Last year the 
government collected $37,112 in taxes on 1,394 
young foxes reared in captivity. The United 
States consul at Charlottetown warns Ameri- 
can investors, who have already put nearly 
$1,000,000 into the stock of the fox companies, 
that the industry is highly speculative, and 
that the companies differ much in respect to 
the honesty and the ability of the manage- 
ment. He also points out that the five-year 
close period on fur seals will end at about the 
time when the island fox ranches will begin 
to send considerable shipments of fur to the 
market. pe 
PRESIDENT Wilson has signed the bill 
that provides for the issue of postal money 
orders payable at any money-order office, even 
though originally drawn on a particular office. 
The new law will go into effect as soon as the 
Post Office Department can prepare the proper 
rules. The Postmaster-General says that the 
new plan will help business, for it will endow 
the postal money order with the virtues and 
convenience of a bank draft. It will also 
greatly increase the volume of the postal 
money order business, which has always been 
a source of profit to the Post Office Depart- 
ment. 


During the last fiscal year the post | 


offices of this country issued ninety-one million 
domestic money orders. ‘The net income from 
their sale was more than five million dollars. 


* ¢ 


THE PANAMA CANAL AND THE 
RAILWAYS. 


ILL the opening of the Panama Canal 
lower rates and divert traffic enough 
seriously to injure railways that do a 

transcontinental business? 

It has been generally assumed that the effect 
both upon rates and upon traffic will be con- 
siderable; but as the opening of the canal 
draws near, those who have studied the sub- 
ject most deeply have grown cautious in their 
statements. 

Although the case of the Panama Canal is 
in some respects exceptional, it is fairly safe 
to apply to it certain principles that have 
proved sound in every case in which rail and 
water routes have competed for business. The 
traffic that a canal takes from a railway is 
usually that in heavy materials, such as build- 
ing stone, lime, and cement; and in cheap and 
bulky commodities, such as hay and potatoes. 
If goods are likely to be damaged in transship- 
ment, or if they are perishable and require 
quick transit, the shipper usually prefers the 
route by rail. California fruit, for example, 
will probably continue to come east in refrig- 
erator cars by fast trains. 

Now, the Pacifie coast has relatively few 
products that would naturally take the water 
route to Atlantic seaports; and since steamers, 
in order to run at a profit, must have good 
cargoes on the eastward as well as on the 
westward voyage, it is plain that steamships 
will be at a serious disadvantage in competing 
with the railways. 

There is, however, another side to the story. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
ruled that wherever the through rate is fixed 
to meet competition by water, the local rates 
shall bear a definite ratio to it; if the through 
rate is reduced, the local rates must be reduced 
in proportion. If the Supreme Court confirms 
this ruling in the so-called Pacific coast rate 
eases, and denies the railways the right to 
make special through rates in order to compete 
with the canal, the roads will face a difficult 
situation. Rather than lower the local rates, 
they may, on the one hand, choose to sacrifice 
a considerable portion of their through traffic. 
If, on the other hand, they are permitted to 
cut the through rate, and fail to make a corre- 
sponding reduction in the local rates, they will 
face loud complaints of injustice from the in- 
termediate points that feel the burden of the 
discrimination. 

On the whole, it seems obvious that it will 
take much time and thought for the railways 
to adjust themselves to the new conditions 
that the canal creates. 


* © 


COUNTRY SCHOOLS AGAIN. 


ESIRABLE as it is to educate children 
D in good-sized graded schools, it cannot 

be done in sparsely populated districts ; 
there the ungraded school must be taken as it 
stands and be improved. But wherever the 
fact has been recognized, and the problem 
attacked in earnest, the ungraded school has 
shown possibilities that are full of encourage- 
ment and promise. 

The method of improvement that the Cheney 
normal school in Washington has successfully 
employed for a number of years has already 
been described in The Companion. Illinois 
has been getting such good results in an even 
simpler way that at least fifteen other states 
are now more or less closely following her 
lead. The state set up a standard to which the 
country schools should attain—a school year 
of at least seven months; a comfortable school- 
house, properly heated, ventilated, lighted, 
and furnished; a good library; a successful 
teacher. To every school that reaches that 
standard the state gives a diploma and a tablet 
to be placed over the schoolhouse door, in- 
scribed with the words, ‘‘Standard School.’’ 

The enthusiasm with which the inhabitants 

of country districts have put both the Cheney 
| plan and the Illinois plan into practice has 
been matched at the very outset by the cordial 
| welcome that the people of Ohio have given to 
| the elaborate plan of that state for educational 
|reform. Four thousand delegates, representing 
as many schools all over the state, met in 
Columbus early in December, and after three 
days of animated discussion, voted to accept 
the new programme; then they broke into 
cheering and handshaking with all the abandon 
| of a successful political convention. Each del- 
egate had been sent by one entire neighborhood, 








gathered together in its schoolhouse at the 
governor’s request; thus the assembly at 
Columbus was thoroughly representative of 
the sentiment of the country dwellers in 
Ohio. : 

The plan drawn up by the governor’s com- 
mission, and thus heartily received by the 
people, applies to the whole school system of 
the state, but it contains special provisions for 
the benefit of the ungraded country schools. 
There are to be county superintendents, who 
will work under the state board of education 
and in coéperation with local school authori- 
ties; high schools will be encouraged to coép- 
erate with normal schools; normal schools will 
give training that will fit teachers to meet the 
peculiar needs of the country schools; gradu- 
ates of an ungraded school that is up to the 
state standard will be passed into higher schools 
without examination. Finally, the state will 
give generous financial help. 

The success of democracy is dependent upon 
sound education everywhere; in this respect, 
the agricultural regions of the country are at 
last realizing that their duty is also their 
opportunity. 

® © 


‘*PLAYING SEPARATE.” 


WO sisters, now in middle life, spent their 
girlhood in a small New England village, 
where they were carefully and strictly 

reared. They had few companions. Nearly 
all their games they made up, and in time 
they grew to prefer them to others that tradi- 
tion or their elders supplied. 

One of the games they called ‘‘separate.’’ 
When they grew tired of each other’s society, 
one of them would suggest that they play that 
game. Starting in opposite directions from a 
given point, they tried to keep away from each 
other as long as they could. That was the 
whole game. The longer they kept apart, 
the more successful was the sport. If they 
stumbled upon the same hiding place, or if 
they so much as saw each other, they had to 
begin all over again. 

The thing is so absurdly simple that it does 
not seem at first glance to deserve to be called: 
@ game at all; nevertheless, in the passing 
of time it has come to stand out in the minds 
of these two women as more interesting than 
any other game of their child life. The reason 
is that it rests on a basis of sound psychology. It 
suggests a fundamental need often overlooked. 
As adults, the two women see that the simple 
game lessened the friction of their early years, 
and they believe that many persons who must 
live in close association with others would be 
happier if they would only learn to play 
‘* separate”? with understanding and good 
humor. 

Last winter a bright, energetic woman, the 
mother of a family of grown sons and daugh- 
ters, decided to take a vacation. She announced 
that she was going to Bermuda, and to the 
amazement of her family, that she was going 
alone. She did it, and had the most satisfactory 
vacation of her life; for not only was the trip 
itself delightful, but the brief separation quick- 
ened her love for her family, and their love for 
her. 

For those who have grown irritable and 
weary because of the strain of being constantly 
with the same persons, there is no better way 
to get a new grip on themselves than to do as 
the little girls and the wise mother did. Let 
them go away alone, to seek new faces in new 
scenes ; to fill the days with unaccustomed occu- 
pations and the mind with fresh thoughts; in 
a word, to play ‘‘separate.’’ 


® © 


WATER FOR TEN MILLION. 

HE two greatest engineering works of 
their kind are the Panama Canal and the 
new water-supply system for the city of 

New York. In 1905 the board of water supply 
of New York City decided that the best remain- 
ing source of water for the fast-growing needs 
of the people was to be found in the Catskill 
Mountains, a hundred miles up the valley of 
the Hudson. There, in a sparsely settled, 
well-wooded mountainous area, is a watershed 
of a thousand square miles, from which it will 
eventually be possible to get three - quarters 
of a billion gallons of water a day—twice the 
present supply. 

The building of the new system began in 





1906. It starts at the Ashokan basin in the | 
Catskills, and runs to the Kensico reservoir, 
near White Plains, and thence to the Hill | 
View reservoir in Yonkers, a distance of about | 
eighty-two miles. To the limit of the distri- | 
bution system in New York it is thirty-eight 
miles farther. 

The four miles of dams at Ashokan will 
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impound 130,000,000,000 gallons of water— 
enough to cover the whole of Manhattan 
Island to an even depth of twenty-eight feet. 
So vast is the basin that the automobile road- 
way round the edge of it will be forty miles 
long. Fifty miles of the aqueduct is cut 
through solid rock, fifty-five miles is ‘‘eut-and- 
eover’’ tunneling, and ten miles is of steel pipe 
construction. At Storm King Mountain, the 
conduit plunges under the Hudson in a siphon 
tunnel through the solid rock, three thousand 
feet long and eleven hundred feet below the 
surface. After reach- 
ing Manhattan Island, 
a part of the water is 
carried in a great steel 
pipe beneath the water 
of the harbor to Staten 
Island. From the Hill 
View reservoir the 
daily supply of five 
hundred million gallons 
will be delivered to the 
five boroughs of Greater 
New York through a 
single circular concrete- 
lined tunnel, seventeen 
and one-half miles 
long, that ranges in 
diameter from eleven to 
fifteen feet. The tunnel 
is cut through solid 
rock, from 200 to 750 feet below the surface. 
It therefore passes far beneath streets, sub- 
ways, and the foundations of buildings. The 
pressure is great enough to carry the water by 
its own momentum to the top of a twenty- 
story building. 

The tunnel is so nearly done that without 
stepping outside of it a man can already walk 
from Yonkers through the Bronx, under the 
Harlem River, beneath Central Park and the 
heart of the city, under the East River at 
Delancey Street, to the terminal shaft at Flat- 
bush Avenue, Brooklyn. 

The aqueduct is nearly finished from the 
Ashokan reservoir to the New York City line. 
What little remains to be done will be com- 
pleted within a few months. 
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THE TRUST-REFORM PROBLEM. 


NGRESS will soon enter again upon 

the discussion of the great problem of the 

‘*trusts,’’e which, in the phrase of the 
Constitution, the President has ‘‘recommended 
to their consideration.’’ They have before 
them a most complicated task, for they must 
devise a scheme to check the evils that are an 
unwholesome growth upon ‘‘ big business ’’ 
without putting an end to big business itself. 

The President has let it be known that he 
regards the period of hostility between the 
government and capital as at an end. Here- 
after he expects the two former antagonists to 
act together to eliminate what is bad, and to 
preserve and strengthen what is good. His own 
programme is a series of measures, the main 
points of which may thus be summarized: 

1. An act defining the phrase, ‘‘restraint of 
trade.’’ Existing law, literally interpreted, 
makes every transaction in restraint of trade 
illegal and punishable. But a great number 
of transactions that may be described as in 
restraint of trade are nevertheless beneficial, 
or at least not hurtful. It is necessary to dis- 
criminate between the two kinds. 

2. A prohibition of ‘‘interlocking directo- 
rates’’—an evil in many cases, although not 
in all. The Companion recently treated that 
subject on this page. 

3. A prohibition of ‘‘holding companies.’’ 
The holding company is a modern device: it 
is organized for the purpose of buying up the 
stock and controlling the management of rival 
companies; in other words, it is another form 
of *‘trust. ””? 

4. A law to make the officers of companies 
individually accountable for the illegal actions 
that they may cause the companies to commit. 

5. A law to give private persons the right 
to sue for losses that government suits have 
proved them to have sustained. 

6. A law to give the Interstate Commerce 
Commission control over the issue of stock and 
bonds by railway companies—a power similar 
to that which some states already exercise over 
the companies that they charter. 

7. The creation of an Interstate Trade Com- 
mission with large powers, to assist the courts, 
and to act as-a clearing house for information 
that will help business to conform to the law. 

Anyone who comprehends even dimly the 
intricacies of modern business can see not only 
how desirable is the end sought by these 
measures, but how carefully and cautiously 
each one of them must be drawn if new evils 











re not to be introduced in curing old ones. 
he President has laid out work that is worthy 
the study of the wise ones of the world. 
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NATURE @ SCIENCE 


4 NEW TEST FOR DYES.—A Russian 
‘A chemist has found out a new and simple 
way to distinguish between vegetable and 
mineral coloring materials. It seems that solu- 
tions of dyes of animal or vegetable origin have 
a much higher resistance to an electric current 
than solutions of the aniline, or coal-tar, dyes. 
Knowing this, the chemist can quickly and 
surely discover whether mineral dyes have 
been substituted in articles of food for harmless 
coloring matter. The knowledge should be 


the Ninth United States Cavalry (negro), and 
was held by them under guard.——It was 
reported on February 16th that the financial 
exigencies of the Huerta government would be 
met by a tax of one-eighth of one per cent., on 
all capital and rea) estate in the republic, and 
by an issue of 500,000,000 pesos in fiat money, 
obligatory for circulation. 
& 

NGRESS.—On February 13th, the Senate 

passed Senator Bryan’s bill, creating the 
grade of vice admiral in the navy, and author- 
izing the appointment of six officers to that 
grade.——The House of Representatives has 
passed the bill that appropriates twenty-five 
million dollars for building good roads in vari- 
ous states of the Union.— The House com- 
mittee on military affairs has denied Secretary 
Garrison’s appeal for an inerease of 17,500 











useful in detecting evasions of the pure food 
laws. ® 


HE TREE KANGAROO.— The New 
York Zodlogical Park has recently obtained 
its first tree kangaroo. | 
Living in the dense 
tropical forests of New 
Guinea and northern 
Queensland, the tree 
kangaroo frequents 
trees of moderate size, 
or the lower branches 
of the taller trees, and 
feeds upon bark, 


men in the army, and has cut down the 
estimates made by the War Department by 
ten million dollars. ® 


UICIDE OF STATE TREASURER.— 

John J. Kennedy of Buffalo, treasurer of 
the State of New York, committed suicide on 
February 15th. The next day he was to have 
appeared as witness in the investigation that 
District Attorney Whitman is conducting into 
the administration of the canal and highway 
departments of the state government. No 
charges had been brought against him, but it 
is believed that he feared that cross-examina- 
leaves, and fruit. Al- tion would compel him to give testimony that 
though slightly larger would seriously affect his personal and political 
than the wallaby, it is | friends. a 
smaller than the true) T,4NDARD OIL IN CHINA.—It became 














es ghee known on February 12th that the Standard 
Sho fens ten ave Inger Oil Company had entered into an agreement 


| with the Chinese government, by which the 
and more robust, and |company will undertake the exploitation of 
it has strong, curved, | the oj) resources of China. The government 
pointed claws that en- | will become a minority partner in the enter- 
able it to retain a tight prise, without providing capital or assuming 
hold on the branches responsibility of management; its share of the 
of trees. The animal’s profits will be earned by the activity of its 
tail is very long, and | officials in forwarding the work of the com- 
‘ thickly furred. The | pany, and overcoming the prejudices of the 
natives hunt the tree kangaroo with dogs spe- | country people against its operations. 
cially trained for the purpose, and consider | 
the flesh a great delicacy. ° 
| (XPORTING AMERICAN BRAINS.—On 
| February 13th, the directors of the Great 
anit Eastern railway system 
of England announced 
that they had appointed 
Mr. Henry W. Thornton, 
now general superintend- 
ent of the Long Island 
Railroad, to be general 
manager of the Great 
Eastern. Lord Claud 
Hamilton, the chairman 
of the board, aroused a 
great deal of acrimonious 
discussion in England by 
saying that the American had been selected 
; | because it was impossible to find in England 
seen that the lake occupies one of the deepest an available man with the requisite ability 
aad nc nessa "and experience. : 
| 
AUTOMA TIO HAND WARMERS.— A | DARLIAMENT.—The first clash over the 
new electrical contrivance has taken away | home rule bill came on February 11th, 
one drawback to driving an automobile in cold | when a Unionist amendment to the reply to 
weather. Anyone can now have electrically | the speech from the throne, calling for a gen- 
heated gauntilets that give his hands just the | eral election before proceeding further with 
right degree of warmth. According to the the consideration of the bill, was voted down, 
Edison Monthly, the 333 to 255. Unionist speakers expressed a 
gauntlets contain a | determination to support Ulster in its resist- 
pair of soft inner | anee to the bill. ——On February 12th, a labor 
gloves with a very | motion, requesting the throne to withhold its 
tough, flexible wire | assent to the law that the South African par- 
circuit interwoven in | liament has passed, indemnifying the Botha 
their fibre. Two thin | government for its action in transporting the 
plates are attached to | leaders of the Transvaal strike, was lost, 214 
the upper and under surfaces of the steering | to 50. 
wheel, from which wires run to the current | 
regulator. At one end the wiring of the inner) RATE WAR ENDED.—The transatlantic 
gloves terminates in a thin brass disk on the | steamship lines brought their misunder- 
inside of the thumb, and at the other end in | standings to an end at a conference in London 
a similar disk on the inside of the forefinger. | during the week of February 16th. The rate 
When the driver grips the wheel, the disks touch | war, which arose through dissension between 
the upper and lower plates on the steering | the two great German lines, is said to have 
wheel. That closes the circuit, and allows the been settled by the personal intervention of the 
current to pass through the wiring of the inner | Kaiser. ® 
love i i | 
nay te eetanos of whit the cuenta yx OVER MONT. BLANC. Pu 
turning a switch, the driver can get any one|_. melin, the Swiss aviator, flew Across the 
of three degrees of heat. : highest range of the Alps, from Geneva to 
Aosta, on February 11th. The trip took one 
& & & 


and one-half hours, and carried the airman 
CURRENT: EVENTS | 17,64 feet. x 
NEW CURRENCY SYSTEM.—February ECENT DEATHS.—At Washington, on 
~ " 22d was the last day on which national February 14th, Augustus 0. Bacon, United 
banks could signify their acceptance of the 


States Senator from 
rms of the Federal reserve act. More than Georgia since 1895, and 
neteen-twentieths of all the national banks chairman of the Senate 
_the country have entered the new system. committee on foreign rela- 
he few that have not done so must surrender tions, aged 74.——At 

‘ielr charters and dissolve. Paris, on February 13th, 

& Alphonse Bertillon, in- 
\jEXIco. —General Villa has dispatched ventor of the system for 
"’* fifty field pieces and rapid-fire guns to criminal identification by 
torreon, and an attack on that important means of physical meas- 
vitategic point impends.——News came from urements, aged 61.——At 
ilachita, New Mexico, on February 17th, that Tokyo, on February 16th, 
‘Maximo Castillo, the Mexican bandit leader Viscount Aoki, Japanesé 
‘ho was responsible for the disaster in the | statesman, former ambassador at Washington, 
Cumbre tunnel, had surrendered to troopers of | aged 70. 
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HE DEEPEST LAKES.—For the benefit 
of navigators, Captain Jakobs of the British 
navy recently made an official survey of Lake 
Tanganyika, in eastern Central Africa. In 
the course of his soundings, he found a depth 
of 4,189 feet—a depth much greater than any 
yet recorded there, and exceeded only in the 
case of Lake Baikal, in Siberia, which has a 
recorded sounding of 5,280 feet. Lake Tan- 
ganyika occupies a narrow trough, 400 miles 
long, in the great rift-valley of Africa. It is 
the longest fresh-water lake in the world. As 
the surface of Lake Tanganyika is 2,659 feet 
above sea level, and as the floor of it sinks to 
1,539 feet below sea level, it can be readily 
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directly over Mont Blanc at the height of| | 
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“ Our gait is swift and steady 
The prize is nearly won. 
That luscious soup is ready 

And we’re coming on the run!” 










They can’t resist it. 
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Neither can you. Ste oti 
No matter we Bat or Va 
youare youngorold, #7 \ Yiff 

grave or gay, robust ‘Mid 
or delicate, you just 
can’t help enjoying 


Campbell’s 


Tomato Soup 


Its delicious fragrance 
wakes up your appetite 
even before you taste it. 
And its pure wholesome 
flavor makes you feel that 
it is doing you good as fast 
as you eat it. And that is 
true. For it is nourishing 
in itself and it helps you 
to digest all other nourish- 
ing food. 


Ask “‘ Mother” to have 
it prepared as a Cream-of- 
tomato today. The label 
tells how. You'll say there 
never was another tomato 
soup to compare with it. 


21 kinds—10c a can 






























Asparagus Mock Turtle 
Beef Mulligatawny 
Bouillon Mutton Broth 
Celery Ox Tail 
Chicken Pea 
Chicken-Gumbo (Okra) Pepper Pot 
Clam Bouillon rintanier 
Clam Chowder Tomato 
Consommé Tomato-Okra 
Julienne Vegetable 


Vermicelli-Tomato 
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fio SEASONof SINGING 


®y Catharine S.Holmes 


HITE lies the world, and the wan sky bends 
over, 
Patient and still like a heartbroken lover: 
Dead on the snow rest the brown, broken grasses ; 
Voiceless above them the seeking breeze passes, 
The minstrel] whose lost harp lies here. 
Winter-stilled chords shall the springtime dis- 
cover— 
The season of singing is near. 
Soul of the earth, thou art silent with feeling; 
Motionless lips wait the word of unsealing. 
Blue wings beat northward, and sun-sparkle 
sendeth 
Tears that rush forth when the song-angel bendeth, 
Rivulets chiming and clear. 
Waiting’s long grief as its treasure revealing, 
The season of singing is here. 
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THE POINT OF VIEW. 


ASPER Eldon smiled. ‘‘To 

J speak frankly, Mr. Grim- 

shaw, I don’t see how being 

a member of the church would 

help me to live the kind of life | 

f I want to live. Alton Clemens 

belongs to your church. When 

he failed last week, it was found that he had 

craftily put all his property out of his hands. 

If I were a church member, my faith would 

be a good deal shaken. Christianity represents 

something definite in character and conduct, 
but the people who profess it don’t.’’ 

‘*T once thought as you do, Jasper,’’ Mr. 
Grimshaw replied, slowly. ‘‘The only differ- 
ence was that I had joined the church, and 
looked at the matter from the inside. I thought 
the church ought to be a place where choice 
specimens of character were put on exhibition, 
and I was disgusted because it fell short of 
my ideal. 

‘* Because some of the men whom I distrusted 
were, apparently, the most devout, I began to 
pay less attention to prayer and Bible reading. 
That was a great mistake, for, however you 
explain it, we need constant contact with God 
to keep an edge on our conscience. That 
paved the way for my temptation and fall. 

‘*It was nothing more than a bit of sharp 
business, such as I had often seen others prac- 
tice, but the time was unfavorable, and I was 
caught at it. No legal steps were taken against 
me, but people looked at me askance, and I 
felt the disgrace. 

‘*T went to the pastor, told him my story, 
and asked him to drop my name from the 
church roll. To this day I never cease to 
thank God that the clergyman of that parish 
was the wise, kindly man he was. 

‘**] don’t think I’d do that, Walter,’ he 
said, ‘Jesus Christ was the Physician of soul- 
sick men, and we’re doing our best to keep 
open a hospital for the same class. We don’t 
cure them all,—I’m afraid some of them don’t 
want to be cured,—but I hope you’ll stay by 
us, my boy. Yours isn’t a hopeless case, by 
any means.’ 

‘*From that point of view, I can understand 
the church better, and have more sympathy 
for its ‘ inconsistent’ members. A few are 
hypocrites, perhaps, but I am sure most of 
them are weak, fallible men and women, hon- 
estly seeking to get back to spiritual health. 
Poor as their success is, they do better than 
they could without the treatment and the 
nursing they are getting. ’’ 
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SEVEN EXTRA. 


“ F course,” said Miss Euphe- 

O mia, “when a girl must go 

out into the world, she must ; 
there is nothing to be said. But 
when she is not actually obliged to 
earn her living, it is different. With 
all those uncles and brothers, it 
really seems as if among them they 
should be able to take care of Katharine and 
Christabel Dillingham. To think of those two 
pretty, gentle, inexperienced young things shoul- 
dering their own burdens! No doubt I am old- 
fashioned, Serena, but I find it rather shocking.” 

“But, Euphemia, they want to,” asserted Miss 
Serena, cheerfully. ‘1 met Christie, and she was 
perfectly jubilant. She says of course the boys 
would look after them —” | 

“At least, I am thankful for that much!” inter- | 
jected Miss Euphemia. | 

“But that Tom and Harry are both engaged, | 
and ought to be saving money; and that their | 
Uncle George has got an excellent opportunity 
for them in the city. She and Kitty look forward 
to it asa great adventure. They are sensible girls, 
and I really think —” 

“It’s enough to make old lady Dillingham turn 
in her grave,” said Miss Euphemia, sombrely. 

“Maybe,” assented Miss Serena, with a little 
flush rising in her smooth old cheek, “but their 
Great-Uncle Abner wouldn’t. His wandering 
shade would toss up its ghostly wig and cheer!” 

“Serena!” gasped Miss Euphemia. 

“Do you know the story of his family cares?” 
persisted Miss Serena, sturdily. ‘He was the one 
man in a household of fourteen: his wife, his 
five daughters, and seven extra women; seven, 
Euphemia! All.of them superannuated strays— 
family left overs, stepaunts and half brothers’ 

















widows and grandfather’s sisters-in-law’s or- 
phans —” 

“Why, Serena, they couldn’t have been —”’ 

“Well, they were women poor Uncle Abner was 
just as remotely responsible for. He was the 
nearest relative or connection who was well to do, 
and they simply settled down on him for life. Of 
course, even in those oak-and-ivy times, thirteen 
ivies, seven of them transplanted extras, were 
admitted to be a smothering number for one oak. 
But nobody suggested that they ought to earn 
their own living ; they clung with clear consciences 
to the end. Uncle Abner died first,—no wonder,— 
and mother went to the funeral when she was a 
little girl, and the thirteen mourners in their thir- 
teen black veils frightened her into hysterics. 
Nothing like it could happen nowadays, and surely 
it’s a thing to be thankful for.” 

“Dear me,” said Miss Euphemia. “How very 
extraordinary!” Presently she added, with a 
sigh, “I suppose if Christabel and Katharine are 
really going to, it’s as well they like the idea. 
Though how they can, I shall never understand.” 
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AN OLD RUSSIAN CHURCH. 


T Fort Ross, California, some fifty miles north 
of San Francisco, there are the very inter- 
esting remains of what was once a church 

of the Holy Orthodox religion—as the members of 
the Eastern or Greek Church call their faith. It 
was in 1809 that an expedition of the Russian- 
American Fur Company came south from Sitka, 
and made a settlement at-Bodega Bay, which they 
ealled Port Rumiantsof. Two years later they 
chose a position for their main post about twenty 
miles farther north, a little beyond the Russian 
River, which they called the Slavianka. At this 
point, which they named Kos, or Rus, they built a 
fort with watchtowers, and mounted forty cannon. 
The settlement was ostensibly only a peaceful 
trading post and a centre for sealing operations. 
There was no reason, however, in the character of 
the Indian inhabitants of the region, for a post of 
such strength, and it seems probable that the com- 
pany intended to hold the erritory as a Russian 
yf and by gradual settlement farther south, 
to offer an effective challenge to the claims of 
Spain to the coast region north of San Francisco. 
The fort was built of heavy redwood timbers. 
It was about one hundred yards square, and con- 
tained the quarters of the officers and men, work- 
shops, warehouses, granaries, a windmill, and, 
of course, bathhouses. The population varied 





THE ROOF OF THE RUSSIAN CHURCH. 


between two hundred and four hundred, inclusive 
of some Aleuts who were employed in the sealing 
and sea-otter industry. The fur business grew to 
be large and ve rofitable. Sir George Simpson, 
the governor of the Hudson Ba: ae, who 
visited Fort Ross in 1841, reported that u that 
time no less than eighty thousand sea-otter skins 
alone had been taken and marketed by the 
Russian-American pean. In 1813 the Russians 
built a church, and there the gorgeous ritual of 
the Greek Catholic Church was conducted until 
the close of the Russian occupation. 

t came in 1842. There was constant friction 
between the Russians and the Spanish and Mexi- 
can gti ery In 18% the Russian govern- 
ment bound itself, by the treaty of London, not to 
acquire territory on the Pacific coast south of 54° 
40’. So there was nothing for the fur company to 
do but to seek a purchaser for the settlement. 
After the Hudson Bay Com hy, refused to buy 
the property, it was sold in 1340 0 “Captain” Sutter, 
who lives in California history as the owner of 
Sutter’s Mill, where gold was first discovered in 
1848. He paid thirty thousand dollars for the 
buildings and other effects at Fort Ross and four 
smaller settlements in the neighborhood. In 1842 
the Russians sailed away for Sitka. Four years 
— California passed from Mexico to the United 

ates. 

There are few relics of the Russian occupation 
still to be seen at Fort Ross. The commandant’s 
house still stands, and parts of the stockade can 
ye seen. The church was in fair condition 
until the great earthquake of 1906, which threw 
the roof, with its quaint cupola and belfry, to the 

round. But even then the massive timbers 

stened with hand-wrought bolts and spikes, held 
together. 
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THE IRISH WAY. 


O man knows his Ireland better than “G. A. 
N Birmingham,” or can portray with more 

sympathetic humor the ways of Irish folk. 
In “‘Priscilla’s Spies,” his recent delightful story 
of the holiday doings of an Irish schoolgirl, Pris- 
cilla, and her cousin, an English schoolboy, Frank 
Mannix, on the waters of a west coast bay, there 
is a characteristic account of the young hero’s 
arrival in Ireland. 


He has had the misfortune to be hustled in leav- 
ing the steamer, and has sprained his ankle on 
the ganeniant. He is helped into the train, and 
receives the kindly ministrations of the ticket 
collector, a trainman, and the railway cook. The 
ticket collector declares that he knew a man, not 
hurt nearly so much, who got £200 damages from 
the steamship and railway company. 

“T remember that well,” said the attendant. “It 
was his elbow he dislocated, and him getting out 
at the wrong side of the carriage.” 

“He’d have got more,” said the ticket collector, 
‘if so be he’d have gone into the court; but that’s 
what he couldn’t do, by reason that he happened 
to be traveling without a ticket when the accident 
came on him.” He gazed thoughtfully out of the 
window as he spoke. 

“It might have been that,’ said the attendant, 
“which was the cause of his getting out the wrong 
side of the carriage.” 

“He tried it,” said the ticket collector, still 
looking straight in front of him, “ because he 
hadn’t a ticket.” 

No one spoke for a minute. The story of the 
fraudulent traveler who secured £200 in damages 
was an affecting one. At length the cook broke 
silence. 

“The young gentleman here,” he said, “has his 
ticket right enough, surely.” 

“He may have,” said the ticket collector. 

“T have,” said Frank, fumbling in his pocket. 
“Here it is.” 

“I’m obliged to you,” said the ticket collector, 








politely, as he took it. “It was that I wanted to 
see.” 
et. why didn’t you ask me for it?” said 


annix. 

“He wouldn’t do the like,” said the attendant, 
shocked, “and 7? with maybe a broken leg.”’ 

“IT would not,” said the ticket collector. “It 
would be a queer thing for me to be bothering you 
about aticket, and me just after tying a bit of cord 
round as nasty a leg as ever I seen.’ 

“But when you wanted to see the ticket —” said 


Mannix. 2 
“I drew down the subject of tickets,” said the 
collector, “the way you’d offer me yours, if so be 
ou had one; but as for asking you for it, and you 


n pain, it’s what I wouldn’t do. 
n Englishman, compelled by duty to see the 


ticket of a passenger, would have asked for it with 
callous bluntness. ‘The Irishman, knowing that 
his victim was in pain, approached the subject of 
tickets obliquely, hinting by means of an anecdote 
of great interest that people have from time to 
time been known to defraud railway companies. 


£27 FRIEND # 3$ 
Eee, oi eee coe 


“\7OUR invitation, sir, to dine 

With you to-night I must decline 
Because to-day I lost a friend— 
A friend long known and loved ;” thus penned 
The good Sir Walter, aptly named 
The Wizard of the North, and famed 
For truest, gentlest heart, among 
The homes that love the English tongue. 
Great heart, that felt the soul of things 
In all its high imaginings, 
And showed, mid vexing stress and strife 
Of worldly cares, a hero’s life! 





An humble friend it was he loved, 
And oft together they had roved 

The heather hills and sweet brae side, 
Or braved the rushing river’s tide, 
And many a frosty winter night 

Sat musing by the warm firelight— 

A faithful friend, whom chance and change 
Of fleeting years could ne’er estrange. 
For he who once has gained the love 
And friendship of a dog shall prove 
Thro’ joy and sorrow to the end 

The deep devotion of a friend. 


What is it? More than instinct fine, 

This something man cannot divine, 
Which speaks from eyes where lips are mute, 
Which makes the creature we name brute 
The noblest pattern we may see 

Of loving, lasting loyalty. 

We dare not call it mind or soul, 

We know not what or where its goal, 

But aye we know its little span 

Of life spells large—Friendship to man. 
Nor wonder Scott, in grief, should say, 

“T lost a much-loved friend to-day!” 
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HYGIENIC CRUMBLES. 


ISS Clee, who is an ardent theorist in the 

M matter of hygienic living, concluded her 

somewhat tedious remarks by descending 

from generalizations to concrete instances, as she 
nibbled at a cracker. 


“You say,” she declared, with calm and patron- 
izing pity in her tones, —. say that pepper and 
other condiments are not injurious if used in mod- 
eration. My friend, that is a mistake. The lining 
of the stomach, as you know, is composed of a 
delicate membrane—almost exactly like the lining 
of the eye. Now, candidly, would you put pepper 
or mustard into your eye? You would not. And 
why? Because it would cause indescribable suf- 
fering. And so, although you may not be aware 
of the fact, the condiments that you take into your 
stomach cause inflammation and suffering, which 
you call indigestion. Do I make my point clear?” 

Farmer Grant moved uneasily in his chair; he 
had enjoyed the corned-beef dinner, and the only 
drawback to his enjoyment had been the sight of 
his guest nibbling crackers in preference to his 
own more substantial meal. 

“T s’pose you’ve got the — of the case,” he 
admitted, udging!y “But I just couldn’t stand it 
to live on them hard-baked, wafer things that ain’t 
got a speck of taste to ’em.”’ 

“Try one,” urged the advocate of the simple life. 

Farmer Grant took the offered edible gingerly ; 
then a sudden thought smote him. 

“Turn about is fair play,” he said, bluntly. “I'll 
give in that pep rand mustard and vinegar and 
sich-like are al d for the stomach, and 1’ll quit 
eating of ’em ef I find they really do hurt the eye. 
And [ll try ’em on my eye—ef you’ll try the effect 
first on your eye of crumblin’ this ’ere cracker up 
and rubbin’ it round on that delicate linin’ that 
» of. Ef the hy-ginic crumbles don’t hurt 
your eye, bee I’ll know they’ll be & for my 
stomach; and if they do irritate and inflame that 
delicate organ, why, then I’ll know hy-ginie crum- 
bles ain’t good, and I’ll stick to un-hy-ginic eatin’, 
which I swan to man I kin enjoy.” 

Farmer Grant is still eating unhygienic food, 
partly, no doubt, because Miss Clee declined to 
rub “hy-ginic crumbles” in her eyes. 


* ¢ 


YARDING KANGAROOS. 


NE Christmas I spent my holidays at a 
station near the river Murray, in north 


Victoria, Australia, writes a Companion, 


contributor. It was a very wild country, of about 
a hundred thousand acres. Miles of it were cov- 
ered with scrub and young timber, gidya, pine, 
mulga and belar; and, over it all, kangaroos 
swarmed. There were “old men” that stood six 
feet high, vicious old chaps who, when we chased 
them, would hop along for about a mile, and then 
turn at hay. It took a bit of manceuvring to kill 
them safely. 


Then there were blue kangaroos, smaller, but 
much faster. The blue kangaroo is the fastest 
animal in Australia. It clears all small obstacles 
in its stride, and dodges the big trees very clev- 
erly. There were also thousands of small rusty-red 
kangaroos. These were the greatest pest of the 
lot. Each one eats about as much grass as a 
sheep; and when there are twenty thousand or 
thirty thousand on your station, you soon observe 
the effect. There were also thousands of walla- 
bies, a small variety of kangaroo. 

hile I was at the station, the squatter and his 
manager had several earnest talks about abating 
the kangaroo nuisance. At last they decided to 
ard some of them. Kangaroos are splendid 
umpers, but if left alone, they rarely jump. But 
set a dog after one of them, or give him a bad 
fright, and he will clear a seven-foot fence. We 
were going to drive the animals, and of course 





that would — them greatly, so we had to be 
prepared for the worst. 

e wings of the yard or corral were easily made, 
for the kangaroo, if he is not sheppes in front, 
will edge along a very low wing. e built one 
wing by ising branches of scrub along the top 
of a five-foot wire fence for about two miles. tt 
served admirably. In a couple of places the wind 
made gaps, and through these a few kangaroos 
escaped. There was no eastern wing; that side 
was guarded by men on horseback. 

The yard itself, built by the station carpenter, 
was a work of art. It was made of ten-foot poles, 
sunk into the erg and laced with saplings 
(about twenty feet long and from three to six 
inches thick). About two feet above the top of the 
yard was stretched a tight, almost invisible wire. 
Soon after breakfast, the whole party, some thirty 
strong, set out for the drive. We were all mounted 
on fast and sure stock horses, and we each had a 
stock whip with a lash about twenty feet long. 

The line was stretched right across the a ock, 
about three miles in length. The paddock was full 
of trees and scrub, and we were so far apart that 
it was rare for one beater to catch sight of another. 
All that you could hear was the occasional crack- 
ing of astock whip. As we rode on, we saw plent y 
of ~ F~ dashing pell-mell away from us. 
was on the left side, often within sight of the wing, 
and I saw plenty of kangaroos running down be- 
side the fence. They could easily have jumped 
it, but did not do so. At last I saw a blue one 
come right across my front, and take the fence 
like a bird. 

Now and then we came to a bit of open country, 
across which scores of kangaroos were sweeping. 
At last we sighted the —_ The kangaroos were 
a bit suspicious about entering the yard, but a 
few whip cracks sent them flying into it. One 
blue one dashed back, and the boss said, “Frank, 
give her a go for it’’; so I set after her. But she 
was far too fleet. had to pick my way, while 
she seemed to go straight through everything. 1 

ave up the chase, and came back to the yard. 

‘here was a scene of great excitement and con- 


fusion. 

Nearly all the catch were of the red sort. They 
were very wild, and made frantic jumps at the 
fence. A few of them reached the top, but the 
carpenter’s wire bumped them back every time. 
I was watching the scene with great interest, 
when I noticed a blue kangaroo, frantic with 
terror, make a tremendous leap for freedom. It 
was successful. She hit the wire, but fell over it, 
ped with a thud on the other side. I ran 


We killed the lot before lunch, and found we 
had yarded eight hundred, which my uncle reck- 
oned would be a great relief to his grass. 


e ¢ 


THE FATE OF THE “QUEEN 
CHARLOTTE.” 


MONG the vessels that Commodore Perry 
A captured on the memorable tenth of Sep- 
tember, 1813, was the Queen Charlotte, a 
stanch-built brig of seventeen guns, next to the 
largest ship in Commodore Barclay’s fleet. Her 
mizzenmast had been shot away, and she was 
badly battered abovedecks; but her hull was in 
good condition, and she was a valuable prize. 
The United States government used her until the 
war was over, and then she fell into other hands. 


ynety. Abram V. Clark, an enterprising New 
er, who had come west to “make his for- 

bought the ri , and used her 
to carry eries, furniture and farm implements 
to the pioneers at the different lake ports, and to 
pick » oe return cargo of lumber, hoop poles, and 
so forth. Mr. Clark was a bachelor, and, with his 
skipper and crew, lived on the boat except when 
she was in port in Buffalo. Owner, captain and 
crew were all comrades, and when they would 
make harbor at Buffalo, and the cargo was dis- 
charged, everybody was at liberty to leave the 
vessel until another cargo was found. 

A few days before the great storm that is known 
in hist as the “big blow of 1844,” the Queen 
reached Buffalo with a load of hoop poles. After 
she was unloaded, every one left her except one 
man, who had instructions to —- on board at 
night. On the night of the storm, this man, who 
was enjoying himself in a drinking place some 
blocks away, heard the wind rising, and started 
for the ship. But by the time he got to the wharf 
where the was moored, the wind was so 
high that it drove the water over the roofs of the 
low buildings adjacent, and some of them were 
actually being blown to pieces. 

The wind continued to rise until about twelve 
o’clock. By morning it had blown itself out, but 
it left a trail of razed and unroofed buildings from 
Buffalo to Rochester. Buffalo was a chaos of 
wreckage, for a tidal wave had added to the 
terrors of the wind. The most astonishing sight 
was the old Queen Charlotte high and dry in the 
middle of Main Street, half a mile from her moor- 
ings. The water had carried her across the wharf 
and water front, and floated her well up into th 
heart of the city. It was certainly a “big blow.” 

There were no facilities in those days for moving 
so large a vessel back to the water, so Mr. Clark 
sold her for the value of the timbers in her, and 
she was broken up as she lay there in the street. 


* & 


WHERE HE WAS BLAMELESS. 


LL horsemen know that a horse that inter- 
A feres—that is, hits the ankle of one foot with 
the shoe of the other foot—suffers greatly. 
While a human being with the same habit may not 
suffer much physically, yet he is likely to be sen- 
sitive about it. 


Bion Talmage had this unfortunate habit. As 
Caleb Peaslee remarked upon one occasion, “Bion 
sounds more like a ——— than he does like 
one man walking.” And indeed, when you listened 
to the sturdy thumps of his shoes, and the entirely 
different sounds made when he hit his ankles, 
Caleb did not seem so far wrong, after all. _ 

Among his neighbors these comments did not 
rankle, but when Bion was crossing Kenduskeag 
Bridge, in Bangor, and an idler saw fit to remark 
upon his peculiarity, Bion’s resentment was swift 
—and pointed. ; 

Bion had passed the idler,—clump-whackety! 
a ety!—when the latter called after 

him : 


“Say, mister, you interfere a little, don’t you?” 

Bion turned, and fixed his questioner with an 
agate eye. 

“Not with other folks’s business, I don’t,’ he 
returned, succinctly. 


® & 


HOT AND HEAVY. 


R. Kellogg was always teasing his wife; it 

M was strange that she did not oftener sus- 

pect the pitfalls he prepared for her. This 

time he came home to dinner, and said, gravely. 

“Young White’s wife gave it to him hot and heav) 
this morning!” 

The Whites had been married but a few months, 


and Mrs. Kellogg promptly scented a scandal. 
“Fightin already? How dreadful!” she con- 


tinued. ‘Tell me about it. 
“Oh, she just gave him one of the biscuits she 
made for breakfast,” replied her husband. 





























When March comes in like a lion, 
Roaring, growling, 

Wind on the hill loud and shrill, 

Wind in the meadow howling ; 

Big trees tossed by the lashing gale 

Right and left, like a lion’s tail, 

Bushes shaken in road and lane, 

Tawny and wild like a lion’s mane; 

With a scratching of claws and a 
padding of paws — 

Fierce and furious though he be, 

He’s going out like a lamb. 


You just watch and see! 


a ~~ 


CONTRARY MARCH. 


By Nancy Byrd Turner. 


When March comes in like a lamb, 
Gentle, easy, 
Just a breath over field and heath 
Wagging and warm and breezy ; 
Soft buds bobbing all down the trail, 
Short and white as a lambkin’s tail, 
Hedges and ledges blooming full, 
Fluffy and fair as a lambkin’s wool, 
With a frisk of feet and a musical 
leat — 
March will never remain like that, 
He’s going out like a lion: 
Hold on to your hat! 


- 





ce 
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THE ROSY-POSY DISH. 


By Laura E. Richards. 


into the attic, where there were many 
interesting things, and there he saw a 
small white dish, with a border of pink roses. 
Johnny said, ‘‘O-o-oh! May I have this rosy- 
posy dish for mine?’’ 
His mother took the dish in her hand, and 
thought a minute. Shealways liked to be sure 


On day Johnny followed his mother up 





So they looked for the dish in the nursery, 
but it was not to be found. 

‘*Where did you leave it, Johnny boy?’’ his 
mother asked. ‘Think a minute.’’ 
So Johnny thought a minute, and then he) 

remembered. 
‘*T left it in the sand box,’’ he said. ‘‘ Muffet | 
was very thirsty, and she was drinking out of | 





DRAWN BY EUGENIE WIREMAN 





about things, for fear it might not really be 
yes after all. But now she nodded her head, 
and said, ‘‘Yes. The rest of the set is broken. 
You may take it down into the nursery, and 
use it for a bath for Flora.’’ 

Flora was a small china doll; her clothes 
came off, and so she could have a bath at any 
time. After Johnny had given her a bath in 
the rosy-posy dish, he was so much pleased that 
he said ‘‘thank you’’ without having to be told. 

The next time that Johnny went downstairs, 
he took the doll’s bath to show to Muffet. 
Muffet was out in the sand box on the piazza, 
and when Johnny showed her the dish, she 
mewed, and rubbed against his legs and seemed 
to want something. 

So Johnny filled the pretty dish with milk 
and set it down in the sand box before Muffet, 
and she lapped up every drop. 

Some time later, when Johnny woke from 
his nap, it was raining hard, and he did not 
£0 out again ; but the next morning it was bright 
and clear. The very first thing that Johnny 
thought of, when he had had his bath, was 
the rosy-posy dish. ‘‘I want my dish,’’ said 
Johnny. ‘‘I want to give Flora her bath!’’ 


ri 





THEN AND NOW. By Eugenie Wireman. 


How would you like to wear the clothes that little children wore 
And play the quiet games they played in eighteen thirty-four ? 











it, and you called me, and she hadn’t finished, | 
and so, you see—and so, you see —’’ 

And his mother said that she saw. Then 
she looked out of the window, and said that 
the dish was right in the sand box, beside the 
red tin pail and the blue tin pail and the old 
kitchen spoon. Then she told Johnny to come 
to the window. He stood on his tippy-toes, 
and looked. And what do you think he saw? 
A little brown sparrow had fluttered down, 
and was drinking out of the rosy-posy dish, 
which had been filled with rain. The sparrow 
perched on the edge of the dish, and dipped 
his little beak in, and drank and drank. Then 
he hopped down into the dish, and began to 
take his bath! He splashed, he shook himself, 


| he rustled his feathers, and then he splashed 


again. 

“‘Oh,’’ said Johnny, ‘‘he is doing it all 
himself! Nobody told him to, not one bit!’’ 

‘*No, indeed,’’ said his mother. ‘‘He likes 
to take his bath because he knows that it feels 
good to be clean.’’ 

‘*Mother, ’’ said Johnny, ‘‘I want to tell you 
something. I’m going to stop its being Flora’s 
bath, and let it be the sparrow’s bathtub. ’’ 


wal 
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A FOX FAMILY. 


By S. O. Vernon. 


Henry. 


Ni we'll have our lunch !’’ called Uncle | 


So Billy stopped in his work of | 


‘* Don’t speak or move,’’ he whispered, 
| softly, ‘*but look over there !’’ 
He was pointing across a little brook that 
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DRAWN BY EMILY HALL CHAMBERLIN 








it was hard for Billy to keep from laughing as 
he watched them. 

In a moment another fox came trotting out 
of the bushes into the cleared place, with 
something in his mouth that he laid on the 
ground before the family group. The distance 
was too great to see what it was, but the little 
foxes at once pounced upon it, and ate it with 
great eagerness. 

‘*They are having a lunch, too,’’ whispered 
Billy. ‘‘I know just how hungry they felt.’’ 

While the baby foxes ate, the old ones sat on 
their haunches, and blinked in the sunlight, 
and watched their children with pride and 
contentment. Suddenly one of them gave a low, 
dry bark, and at once the three baby foxes 
plunged into a hole at the roots of a fallen tree 
near by. The old foxes followed more slowly. 
Billy and his uncle could not see anything 
to cause them alarm, and the foxes appeared 
to think that they had been frightened with- 
out cause, for they soon reappeared. 

In a little while the fox that had brought 


a 














ae 


the dinner to the others started down the hill- 
side, and began to trot along the shore of the 
brook. Billy and his uncle looked in the direc- 
tion the fox was going, and saw a brown rabbit 
hopping along through the bushes. It did not 


know the danger, and was not hurrying. As 
the fox got nearer and nearer, it crept more 
softly, and when it was only a few yards from 
the rabbit, it paused and made ready for a 
final rush and spring. 

The heart of Billy went out to the little 
rabbit. He leaped to his feet, and shouted at 
the top of his voice. There was a flash of 
brown as the rabbit leaped in one direction, 
and a flash of red as the fox dashed in another. 
And on the hillside across the brook the mother 
fox and the little ones darted into their hole 
even quicker than before. 

‘*You made the fox lose his dinner,’’ said 
Uncle Henry. 

‘*Well, the fox family had eaten one dinner, ’’ 
argued Billy, ‘‘and the little rabbit did not 
have a fair chance.’’ 





A STRANGE BIRD. 


By Virginia Farley. 


YLVIA and Betty drew their chairs close 
to Uncle Ellis. 

**Oh, yes,’’ he said, ‘‘I promised to tell 
you about the queer little prison bird. Well, 
its home is in Africa, and it is called ‘prison 
bird’ because it is really a prisoner during its 
nesting time. 

‘*Father and mother prison bird build their 
nest in the hollow of a tree; they go through 
an opening in the bark. With downy feathers 
plucked from her own breast, the mother prison 
bird makes the nest quite cosy and comforta- 
ble; then she enters and settles down in it. 

‘*Father bird at once plasters up the en- 
trance, leaving an opening that exactly suits 
| the form of his beak. The opening is only 
| large enough for air and food to pass through. 

‘*Mother bird lays her eggs, hatches them, 
and stays with the baby birds until they 
are old enough to fly. 

‘*During all of that time, which is said to 





be several weeks, the father bird stays near 
his home, and keeps a faithful watch. Without 
fail he brings food to her as often as she needs 
it. 

‘Tt is a sad thing if the father bird dies, or 
in any way is kept from taking care of his 
family. The mother cannot free herself, and 
so she and the baby birds starve to death. 

**As soon as the baby birds are able to fly, 
the father tears away the barrier to his home 
with his beak, and sets them and their mother 
free, and the little prisoners greet the light 
and the unknown world. 

‘**Tt seems to me that the father bird must be 
glad when the task of feeding his mate and 
babies is over.’’ 

‘*Has the prison bird any other name, and 
is it a pretty bird?’’ Sylvia asked, when Uncle 
Ellis had finished. 

‘*Yes,’’ said Uncle Ellis, ‘‘it is a kind of 
hornbill, and it is a beautiful bird.’’ 








ORAWN BY MARY T. AYER 








making a little house from sticks of cordwood, | rippled over the stones near them. Over there 
and hurried to where his uncle was sitting | was a hillside, from which the trees had been 
beside a big stump. ‘They were spending the | cut away. There in the sunshine Billy saw 
day in the woods, where Uncle Henry was | an animal with red fur that looked like a dog, 
cutting down the trees. It was too far from | and beside it, frolicking in the leaves and dirt, 
the house to go back there at noon. three smaller animals of the same kind. 

Billy was so hungry that he paid little atten-| ‘‘It is a mother fox,’ whispered Uncle 
tion to anything except what came out of | Henry, ‘‘and her little ones.’ 
the dinner pail. Suddenly his uncle touched| The children were playing with the bushy 
him on the arm and held up a warning finger. | tail of the mother fox, just as kittens play, and 


FEEDING TIME. By Eva Fenton. 


‘These puppies are as busy, quite, as anyone in town; 
When they’re not eating something up, they’re drinking something down. 
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THE SMALLER PROMISES. 


N keeping the little prom- 
ises that are commonly 
elassed as unimportant, 

there is involved a fine sense 
of honor. We are scrupu- 
lously careful about fulfill- 
ing our larger obligations; 
indeed, in those matters we 
pride ourselves upon keeping 
our word. But the smaller 
obligations seem to slip easily 
through the meshes of the 
best-intentioned memory. 
We like to be obliging, and with the kindest will 
in the world we offer to perform slight services— 
and then we fail to keep our word. 

“T’ll send you Marion’s address to-night—I have 
it in my desk at home.” For your friend the 
evening passes fruitlessly. No message comes, 
and the letter that she wished to send still waits. 
It was a small matter, perhaps, but you gave your 
word—and broke it. 

“T’ll go out to lunch with you to-morrow, if you 
like,” says the kind-hearted girl to a shy new- 
comer in the office. The invitation is gratefully 
accepted, but the morrow brings the new girl 
disappointment. “I’m awfully sorry I can’t go 
out with you, but this morning our church people 
were selling lunches at the railway station, and I 
forgot all about our appointment. We’ll go some 
other time.” Perhaps the harm was not serious, 
but this, at least, is sure, that on one side there 
was disappointment, and on the other a failure to 
do a kindness when opportunity offered. 

“Don’t bother to go to the store to-night for that 
pattern. I have one that’s exactly what you want. 
I’ll bring it in for you.” And later comes the in- 
evitable excuse, “Isn’t it too bad! I never once 
thought of that sleeve pattern.” 

Usually, of course, there are good explanations 
to be offered. We were busy, and there were so 
many more important things to occupy our minds. 
We forgot, and probably it did not matter much, 
anyway. But explanations are not excuses. 

The root of the matter is this: Are you a person 
of your word? Can you be trusted to’do exactly 
what you say? It requires backbone and pains- 
taking care in little things, but in the end it brings 
the satisfying sense that your word of honor is 
worth something; that you are a dependable 
person. 
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CAPTAIN-BALL SUGGESTIONS. 


IRST. a short explanation for those who do 
F not know the game of captain ball. Any 

playing space—indoor or out—may be used 
for this game, but a court the size of a basket-ball 
court is best. Draw a line crosswise through the 
centre. Then draw circles about three feet in 
diameter in each field near the boundary lines, 
and equal distances apart. The number of circles 
depends upon the number of players. Draw 
another circle in the centre of each field. The 
ball used is the same as in basket ball. There 
may be from seven to twenty players on a side. 
If there are twelve players on a team,—a captain, 
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four circle players, five guards, and two centres, 
—they should be arranged as shown in the 
diagram. 

The captain of each team stands within the 
centre circle, the circle players in their respective 
circles, the guards of one side opposing the cap- 
tain and circle players of the other side. The 
centres face their own captain in the centre of 
the field. If there are only seven players on a 
team, there are only two circles on a side, besides 
the captain’s circle, three guards, and one centre. 
If more than twelve are playing on a side, the num- 
ber of circles or the number of centres is increased. 

The object of the game is to get the ball to the 
captain, but only a circle player may score a 
point. The general plan is for the guards to pass 
the ball to their centres, the centres to pass to 
their circle players, and the circle players to the 
captain; but each player has her own duties. 

The duties of the guards are to keep the circle 
players from getting the ball, and to get the ball 
back to the centres. A guard may not step either 
foot inside of the circle, but a guard should gen- 
erally keep close to the circle she is guarding. 


Occasionally, however, she may see fit to run 
elsewhere to receive the ball, in order to return 
it more quickly to a centre, or to help a fellow 
guard. For example, suppose a guard of one of 


the back circles has the ball. A guard from one 
of the front circles will run toward her in order to 


send the ball back to the centre. Often, too, the 
guard who is watching the captain can be of great 
service in passing the ball. The guards should 


practice passing a great deal, for that will develop 


teamwork. But their chief duty is to guard the 
circle players. 

The guard must be active and resourceful in 
preventing the circle player from throwing the 
ball to the captain. She may jump, use her hands, 
and put her body in the way of the player, but she 
must not push or play roughly. She must not 
snatch the ball away from another player, or 
kick it, when another player has two hands on it. 
When two players put two hands on the ball 
simultaneously, it is a “tie ball,’ and must be 
tossed up between them. 


The player who guards the captain must be 





especially alert. A tall girl or one who is a good 


jumper is generally chosen for that position. All | 


the circle guards should be ready to help this 
guard at any time. 

The ball is put into play at the beginning of the 
game, and also after each point is scored, by 
being tossed up between the two opposing centres. 
It is the centre’s main duty to get the ball to the 
circle players on her own team. To do that, she 
must make use of her other centres. A player 
who has the ball in her hands may not take a step. 
As soon as she receives the ball, she must stand 
still, and throw it from that spot. The centres 
must always be alert to receive the ball, for they 
may run anywhere, irrespective of 
sides or centre line. 

The main duty of the cirele players 
is to get the ball to the captain. No 
circle player may step outside her 
circle with both feet, but she may 
reach out as far as possible, and. still 
keep one foot, or a part of one foot, 
inside the circle. She may jump for 
the ball, or she may stoop under her 
guard’s hands. Since the captain is 
closely guarded, she will be pre- 
vented from catching any ball that 
is thrown straight to her. But by 
dropping back in her circle as far as 
possible, she can give the circle 
player an opportunity to throw the 
ball high in the air over the guards’ 
heads, and into her captain’s hands. 

Instead of trying to throw to the 
captain,, a circle player who is 
heavily guarded may pass the ball 
quickly to another circle player who 
is in a better position to throw. 

For a foul made by one team, the 
other team has one “free throw”’— 
that is, a circle player has achance, 
unguarded, to throw the ball to the 
captain. In that case, as many 
guards as necessary may guard the 
captain. Each time that the captain 
receives the ball and holds it, having 
at least one foot in the circle, she 
scores one point for her team. If 
the ball goes out of bounds, it is tossed up between 
the two players from opposite teams who were 
nearest the place where it went out. 

Fouls are: 

(1) Holding the ball more than five seconds. 

(2) Running with the ball in the hands. 

(3) A circle player stepping out of a circle with 
both feet. 

(4) A guard stepping into a circle. 

(5) A guard crossing the centre line. 

(6) Pushing, or any form of rough play. 

(7) Kicking or snatching the ball. 
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READING POETRY. 


VERY girl who pretends to do any general 
FE reading should include in it a liberal share 

of poetry. To be fond of good poetry is as 
healthy a sign as to be fond of good pictures, 
good music, or, for that matter, good food. The 
manliest men and the most womanly women are, 
with few exceptions, those who have their favorite 
poet—and read him. - 

Psychologists have found that reading poetry 
produces an actual physical reaction. Partly by 
the character of its thought, partly by the rhythmic 
beat of its lines, it produces a feeling of exhilara- 
tion. In many cases you can note a faster beat- 
ing of the heart and quickened breathing; it 
stirs you in somewhat the same way that martial 
music inspirits the soldier. The girl who has 
never known the experience should set about 
gaining it. 

Whenever it is possible, poetry should be read 
aloud. In that way it becomes most beautiful, 
vital, and inspiring. 

Besides quickening the mind and the emotions, 
the reading of poetry develops a consciousness of 
the music that may lie in the rhythmical combina- 
tion of syllables and words. It is also one of the 
surest ways of increasing the vocabulary. Shades 
of meaning and delicacies of expression are re- 
vealed inuch oftener in verse than in prose. There 
is no surer path to the appreciation of language 
than that of thoughtfully reading poetry. 

To the girl who does not know where to begin, 
and who asks, “What poetry am I to read?” the 
best advice is: “Begin anywhere—only begin!” 
There is a wealth of poetry in English not sur- 
passed in any other tongue. Translations from 
other languages are often good, but they lose some 
of their beauty because they are translations. 

You may dip haphazard into the best poetry of 
the last three centuries and not go far astray. 
Some periods—as, for example, the first half of 
the nineteenth century—produced more great 
poetry than others, but the best of each period is 
worth reading to-day. Fortunately, there are 
many good anthologies, or collec- 
tions of poetry, that will give you 
a chance to range from one period 
to another. 

The disadvantage of a selection 
of that kind is that it is based upon 
one individual’s taste. But after 
using it you can “browse” about 
for yourself. Only remember that there is such a 
thing as reading too much of one sort of verse. 


A diet consisting entirely of lyrics, or narrative | 
poetry, or satirical verse is bound to become | 


monotonous, like any other unvaried diet. It is 
well to follow one kind of poetry by something 
wholly different, as Wordsworth after Pope, or 
Tennyson or Browning after Scott. 
any normal girl will have her favorites, and 
ought to, but that should not prevent her from 
enjoying the work of others. 

There is so much fine poetry that you can let 
the mediocre pass unread. Reading third-rate 


verse merely weakens good taste, like reading | 








Of course | 


| anything else that is worthless; it dulls the 
critical judgment. On ‘the other hand, the best 
always tends to create intolerance of mediocrity. 
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FILLING THE LINEN CHEST. 
IV. Varieties of Cross-Stitch. 


IROSS-STITCH was at one time called point 
de marque, because it was frequently used 
for marking. It is sometimes called canvas 





canvas or on fabrics of square weave, such as pin 


checks and huckaback. | 
| cross-stitch II, except that the second diagona! 


When a plain fabric 
of very fine weave is 
used, open-mesh canvas 


guide; the threads of 
canvas and the threads 
of the material should 
be parallel. After 
the design has been 
completed, the canvas can be withdrawn, thread 
by thread. Use a tapestry needle and single- or 
double-strand floss, according to the weight of the 
material. 

The canvas here -used has a background of 
double threads, and every fifth square is marked 
with a blue thread for greater facility in working. 
When plain fabrics are used, it is well to block 
out the background in large squares with colored 
thread, alternately over and under ten threads of 
the fabric, as shown in the small illustration. 
That roughly outlines the border, and assures 
aceuracy and greater ease in working. 

In beginning, do not make a knot, but make 
two or three running stitches, to be covered later. 
They are not counted in the directions. Fig. 2 
shows a beginning stitch. 

Plain Cross-Stitch is the foundation of all tap- 
estry stitches. It consists of two oblique stitches 
crossing each other at their centres, and with all 
the upper crossing threads running in the same 
direction. There are several ways of working the 
plain cross-stitch. Those illustrated in Figs. 1 
and 3 can be worked very quickly, and show uni- 
formity of stitch on the wrong side. 

Plain Cross-Stitch, 1. (Fig.1.) Work from left 
to right, or from top to bottom. After two or three 
running stitches, begin at the lower left-hand 
corner of the square, cross to the upper right-hand 
corner, put the needle into the material and out 
again, after passing it under the vertical threads. 
Repeat the stitches across the pattern. In return- 
ing, carry the stitches from the lower right-hand 
corner to the upper left-hand corner, with vertical 
under stitches between. This is excellent for 
long, unbroken designs. 

Plain Cross-Stitch, Il. (Fig. 3.) Each square 
or cross is completed before passing on to the 
next; the stitch is thus excellent for an open 
design. Work from right to left. Begin at the 
lower left-hand corner of the square at the right, 
cross to the upper right-hand corner, under the 
horizontal threads, and pass the needle out at the 
upper left-hand corner. Cross to the lower right- 
hand corner, under the double set of horizontal 
threads, and out at the left-hand corner of the 
next square. 

Half Cross-Stitch. (Fig. 4.) Work from right 
to left. Begin at the centre of the right side of the 
square, carry the floss over in a straight line to 
the left side centre, insert the needle, and bring it 
out in the space directly beneath. Then, working 
over the long cross thread, make the oblique 
stitches as in the first half of the plain cross- 
stitch, I. 

Oblong Cross-Stitch. (Fig. 5.) 
This is similar to plain cross-stitch, 
II, except that it is made over two 
and four threads, instead of a 
square, as two and two. 

- Oblong Cross-Stitch with Back- 
stitch. (Fig. 6.) Make the oblong 
| cross-stitch ; then bring the needle out at the centre 
| of the left side, make the backstitch over the cen- 
tre of the cross-stitch, and bring the needle out at 
the left-hand corner one square in advance. 

| Two-Sided Cross-Stitch. This is alike on both 
| sides of the fabric, and is excellent for a design 
|not too finely worked. Begin at the lower left- 
hand side of the square. Cross the square diag- 
| onally, and pass the needle down through the 
|material. Allow the thread to cross diagonally 
the next square underneath the fabric, and bring 
the needle out in alignment with the first insertion 
|made. Continue across the entire length of the 
design. (Fig. 7.) On the return, make the first 








stitch, for the reason that it is usually worked on | 
| explained, in the first row. 








under stitch vertical, and follow it by diagona) 
stitches across the work. Begin the second journey 
(Fig. 8) with a diagonal stitch directly underneath 
the upper stitch just made; then a diagonal stitch 
on the upper part of the work. Make a diagona! 
stitch under, and continue to the end of the row. 
On returning (Fig. 9), make a half-diagonal stitch 
—only to the centre of the cross,—and down and 
out at the left of the same square. Continue th« 
diagonal stitches to the beginning of the design 
In starting the second row, make one half-stitc!) 


| to the centre of the square below (Fig. 10), and out 


at the lower left-hand corner, ready to start, as 
Persian Cross-Stitch (Fig. 11) is made like plain 


stitch is finished in the side centre, instead of thx 
lower corner. It is then worked exactly as i- 


should be basted on | the cross-stitch, II. 
the plain material as a | 


Smyrna Cross-Stitch. Make a plain cross-stitcl; 
II. Instead, however, of bringing 
the needle up a square farther along 
bring it up through the centre of th: 
lower side of the same square, verti 
cally across, and down through the 
centre of the upper side, out at th: 
centre of the right side, and down 
through the centre of the left side 
then out at the left-hand corner o/ 
the next square. 

Italian Cross-Stitch. This is alike 
on the front and the back, with the 
cross-stitches separated by vertica! 
and by horizontal stitches. See the 
three working details in Fig. 13. 
Work to the end of the row. Then 
work back, as shown in Fig. 14. 

Pleated Algerian Stitch. Work on 
an uneven number of stitches, as 
the working details of Fig. 15 show. 
Advance one thread, or set of threads, 
at each stitch; or in other words, take 
up two threads or sets of threads 
at each stitch, a plan that will make 
one thread advance. 

Shell Stitch. (Fig. 16.) Begin at 
the right. Make four vertical stitches 
that cross six double horizontal 
meshes, with small horizontal under 
stitches at the top and the bottom. 
After the fourth stitch, bring the 
needle up through the canvas behind 
the third vertical mesh, and between 
the third and the fourth horizontal meshes. Make 
a backstitch over a double mesh, inclosing the cen- 
tres of the four vertical stitches to form a shell. 
Bring the needle out at the right base of the next 
shell. 

One-Sided Insertion. Begin with one plain 
cross-stitch, II, over three threads, both ways. 
Bring the needle out at the starting point, make 
a cross-stitch directly above the first, and let 
the first thread of the second cross extend over 
two squares. Then finish the upper cross-stitch 
by putting the needle through the lower point 
diagonally opposite, and out horizontally another 
whole square to the left (Fig. 17), as in plain 
cross-stitch, II. Make another cross-stitch beside 
the first one, bring the needle out at the starting 
point of the cross-stitch just made, then put the 
needle under three threads from right to left, a 
whole square of three immediately below. (Fig. 
18.) Finish this lower cross-stitch, and bring the 
needle out at the lower left-hand corner of the 
middle row of squares, one square in advance. 
(Fig. 19.) Repeat the process from the beginning. 
The finished stitch is shown in Fig. 20. 
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EMBROIDERED NET. 


T= embroidered net collars and yokes that 
are fashionable now, and are really a revival 
of grandmother’s art, look hard to make to 
the girl who is accustomed to embroidering on 
more substantial material ; but the work is simpler 





than it appears, for the embroidering is done over 
a pattern stamped on fine batiste or linen; that is 
the net is basted over the cloth pattern, and th: 

work done over the two thicknesses. When thi 
embroidery is completed, the cloth is cut awa) 

and a good, heavy pattern is left on the net. It is 
a delicate part of the work to cut away the clot!) 
under the net, but a pair of small, sharp scissors, 
carefully handled, will accomplish it. 

Net yokes are a necessary part of one’s ward 
robe, for nearly all the waists and dresses now 
require them. A few sprays of embroidery.-0! 
the front of a yoke and on the collar add mucit: 
the attractiveness of the garment. The round fla‘ 
collars that were formerly made of linen can lx 
duplicated in the net, by using the old collars a 
patterns for the new. 
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“MOTHER GROUCH.” 


CIRCLE or a square drawn at one end’ 0 
A the playground represents Mother Grouch’s 

home, and one player— Mother Grouch 
stands in it. The others scatter outside. Th 
mother then calls out in a loud voice, “Mothc: 
Grouch is coming out!” and she comes out wit! 
hands clasped and fingers interlocked. She trie> 
to catch one of the others, but she must not touc! 
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anyone except with joined hands. When she has 
«veeeeded, the newly caught player, who is now 
of Mother Grouch’s “children,” dashes quickly 
award the home, because it is the aim of each 
player between Mother Grouch and the home to 
ve her a “spat” as she flies by. The mother then 
,eiurns to the home, and comes out again, holding 
her ehild by the hand. They must hold on tight, 
ud try to eateh another player for their family. 
‘The child can touch and try to hold a player, 
put the player is not really caught until the 
1,other also touches her. Sometimes there will 


be a long line representing the mother and her | 


children. If the line is broken, and one or more 
of the children loose their hold, there is a general 
“ Save-yourself-who-can”; for the children must 
reach the home before they are safe from the 
“spats” of the others, who now give chase to 
them. They cannot join the rest of the family 
again. But the mother and the children who are 
left can go back to the home and get them, and 
then all start out again. The game ends when all 
the players are taken, and belong to the family. 


TOY DOGS. 


OR the family in the city, where yard space 
fF is small and the opportunity for exercise is 
limited, toy dogs make most satisfactory 
pets. In general, they do not weigh over twelve 
pounds, and many of them weigh much less. 





POMERANIAN MALTESE KING CHARLES 


They may be roughly divided into groups, accord- 
ing to their coats: the very long-haired varieties, 
like the Yorkshire terrier, the Maltese poodle, 
and the Pomeranian ; the medium-coated varieties, 
like the Pekingese and the King Charles spaniels; 
and those that have a very short, sleek coat, like 
the Italian greyhound. 

When in condition, the fine, silky coats of well- 
bred poodles and Yorkshire terriers sweep the 
ground. If such an excessive growth is objec- 
tionable, it can be clipped at the ends; but if 
the dog is not too frequently brushed and other- 
wise cared for the coat becomes shorter without 
being cut. 

The coat of the Pomeranian is shorter and more 
wiry, and it has a tendency to stand out more from 
the body. 

The coat of the Yorkshire terrier is bright steel 
blue on the body, and rich tan on the legs. It is 
perfectly straight, without a trace of woolliness, 
and quite hides the whole frame of the dog. But 
although he weighs only about five pounds, he is 
compactly made, and holds himself with a gal- 
lantly important air. The little fellow has plenty 
of spirit, is active, and does not care to be coddled. 
His terrier blood shows 
plainly in the sparkle of 
his dark, keen eyes, and 
in his fondness for catch- 
ing mice. 

The Maltese dog should 
not weigh over twelve 
pounds, and, if other 
points are correct, the 
smaller he is the better. soamdaas 
His coat is pure white, 
without shade or tint, and like the Yorkshire 
terrier’s, is long, straight, and silky. It is espe- 
cially profuse on the neck, shoulders, and chest. 
His round, low-set. ears, black eyes and nose 
make him look like a miniature polar bear. He is 
not so hardy as the Yorkshire terrier, but he is just 
as sprightly, and many consider him more fasci- 
nating because of his color. 

The toy Pomeranian weighs from five to ten 
pounds. There is no standard as to his color, but 
black, white, chocolate, and sable are the colors 
most frequently seen. This little dog is the most 
popular toy of the day. He has in a great degree 
that elusive quality called style, and he is so buoy- 
ant in action that instead of seeming to walk, he 
appears to dance, like an animated bit of thistle- 
down. His intelligence is remarkable. Being 
rather more exclusive in 
his affections than some 
of the other toy dogs, he 
frequently chooses one 
member of the family as 
his especial friend, to 
whom he will particularly 
devote himself. 

The Italian greyhound, 
with his thin coat and 

YORKSHIRE slight form, looks more 
delicate than he is. He 
cannot be kept in an outdoor kennel because he 
is, and always has been, a house dog; but he is 
So active that he does not fear ordinary cold 
Weather. His sleek coat is easy to take care of, 
and he is naturally clean and clever. Like the 
Pomeranian, he has plenty of style. His “action,” 
as it is ealled, is high-stepping and free. In con- 
fo. mation he is a miniature English greyhound, 
with the same elegant and graceful lines. He 
: — @ much greater popularity than he has 
o«lay. 
_ he King Charles, an old and well-known breed, 
includes the Prince Charles Tricolor, the Ruby, 
axl the Blenheim spaniels, the only difference 
between the varieties being that of color. The 
King Charles is black and tan; the Prince Charles 
hes a white ground with black patches, and solid 
Dinek markings, with rich tan shadings and spots, 
Ol the face and ears; the Ruby is a deep ruby 
coor, and the Blenheim is orange and white. 

‘hese little spaniels weigh from eight to twelve 
pounds. Their heads are large, well-domed, and 
Prvnounced, in comparison with their bodies, 
which are short, compact, and rather “cobby.” 
Ov> of their most distinctive characteristics is the 
abnormally short face with its retroussé nose, and 











the large, lustrous eyes, set wide apart. The coats | comes level. 
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of all of them are long, dense and soft, and the 
tail, docked to a length of about four inches, is 
carried gayly. 

Although all the varieties of the King Charles 
are great 1avorites, the Pekingese dog, considered 
by some authorities to be 
a spaniel, is even more in 
favor asa house pet. The 
Pekingese has been for 
centuries the royal breed 
of China, but only within 
the last few years has it 
become well known out- 
side of the Celestial Em- 
pire. It is an odd little 
dog, somewhat lion-like 
in shape and in the 
disposition of its rough coat, which has a profuse 
mane. It may be of any one of several colors, as 
red, fawn, sable, brindle, and black. The head 
is large, with a broad, square, short muzzle, a 
wrinkled face, and large, round, prominent eyes. 
The legs are short and heavy. The profusely 
feathered tail is carried over the back like a plume. 

The Pekingese is keener and more active than 
are the King Charles spaniels, and much more 
plucky. His quaint face has determination and 
curiosity plainly written on it. Unlike most toy 
dogs,— although the Yorkshire terrier is coura- 
geous enough,—the Pekingese will unhesitatingly 
resent any undue familiarity from a larger dog. 
But he is not a difficult pet to handle. Although 
somewhat inclined to be jealous, he is an obedient 
and affectionate little fellow. 

Besides the advantage of being content with 
the house or a small yard in which to exercise, the 
toy dogs require very little food in comparison 
with the larger breeds. “Thus they are less expen- 
sive to keep. They are not likely to get into mis- 
chief, and large dogs seldom molest them. Asa 
rule, they are hardy and spirited, and show all of 
those interesting and affectionate traits that have 
endeared the whole canine race to man. 

The editor of the Girls’ Page will gladly answer 
inquiries about any of these toy dogs. 





ITALIAN GREYHOUND 
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SEATS AND SITTERS. 


“ NE of my hardest tasks,” said a suceessful 
portrait painter, “is to get my womer 
patrons to sit properly. A woman, even 

one who walks gracefully, tends tocrumple up the 

moment she sits down.” 

This artist insists that to sit gracefully one must 
choose a seat where grace is possible. Rocking- 
chairs he places in the category with dressing 
gowns and old slippers. They may be comfortable 
with one’s feet on a stool, but forty-nine out of 
fifty, he says, are too large, too high, or tilt back 
too far for the ordinary woman to use. In his 
own apartments there is not a rocking-chair to be 
seen. The type of chair that he favors is one with 
a straight back, and a seat that is rather narrow 
from back to front. 

The artist says that a girl who aspires to sit 
gracefully should choose a chair of such size and 
shape that she can sit well back in it without 
causing her heels to leave the floor, and should 
then hold her chest high, and lean forward very 
slightly—just enough to throw the weight of the 
trunk in front of the base of the spine. He men- 
tions Gainsborough’s portrait of Mrs. Siddons, 
and also the same artist’s portrait called “The 
Sisters,” as showing women who knew how to sit 
gracefully. 

A girl from a school in which the teachers are 
expected to train the pupils to graceful poise adds 
a few rules for sitting. 

“It is easy to sit properly,” she says, “at the 
dinner table, yet there is no place where the dif- 
ference between the graceful and the awkward 
woman is more apparent. 

“In the dining chair, and in all small, straight 
chairs, sit as far back in the seat as possible; 
raise the chest, and lean forward very slightly. 
When sitting on a couch, or a chair so broad in 
the seat that sifting far back would raise your 
heels from the floor, do not allow an anxious 
hostess to stuff pillows behind you, but sit near 
the edge of the couch, and keep the chest raised 
and the body slightly inclined. 

“Above all, never sit on the base of the spine. 
It is not only an awkward position, but one that 
is injurious to health. When leaning back in a 
chair, be mindful of the position of the feet. Keep 
them comparatively near together.” 
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THE OBEDIENT EGG. 


ERE is a table trick that will mystify and 

amuse the family: Pierce a small hole in 

each end of an egg, blow out the contents, 
and set the empty shell aside until it is thoroughly 
dry within. ‘Then fill the shell about a quarter 
full of fine dry sand, and seal the holes with 
paraffin or white wax. 

When boiled eggs are to be served for break fast, 
place the prepared eggshell with them before the 
dish reaches the dining room. Then take the shell 
from the dish at the table, and announce to the 
family or guests that you possess the ability to 














make an egg remain in any position in which you 
place it. The egg will stand on end, on the blade 
of a knife, or in almost any other position you 
choose. To perform the trick, it is only necessary 
to hold the shell in the hand in the position desired, 
and shake it gently until the sand within it be- 
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No Breakfasts 
Like This 


In the Days When We Were Young 


No Puffed Wheat or Puffed Rice. 


No bubble-like grains, thin, crisp and toasted, puffed to 
eight times normal size. 


No cereal foods with a taste like confections—with the 
flavor of toasted nuts. 


And no whole grains were made wholly digestible in those 
days of long ago. 





We never knew grains that would melt in the mouth, into 
almond-flavored granules. 


We never had grains to use like nut meats in home candy 
making. Or to eat like peanuts when at play. Or to mix with 
fruit to give a nut-like blend. Or to greet us on the morning 
table, served with cream and sugar. 


For, though wheat and rice had been known for ages, 
nobody knew how to puff them. Nobody dreamed that the 
moisture in grain could be turned to steam and exploded. And 
that every food granule could be blasted to pieces, so digestion 
could instantly act. 


All this came a few years ago, when Prof. Anderson discov- 
ered a way to shoot these grains from guns. 




















Putted Wheat-lO¢ 
Putted Rice-15¢ 


Except in Extreme West 





No Suppers 
. e 
Like This 
In those days, frequently, our supper dish was crackers or 


bread in milk. And neither was made of whole grain. 


Now we have whole wheat or rice. Dainty morsels of grain, 
thin, toasted and crisp, and four times as porous as bread. 


These grains float in milk. They have an enticing flavor. 
And never before were cereal foods made so easy to digest. 


Now, at a million meals or more each day, folks serve these 
delightful dishes. But there are countless children today who 
don’t get them, just because mothers forget. 


The Quaker Qals @mpany 


Sole Makers 
(523) 
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Questions about the contents of this } 
department will be gladly answered 












THE DOWNFALL OF THE TICKET. 


ONE of the Boy Scouts 
N in a certain town had 

wealthy parents. When 
the question of a summer out- 
ing arose, a new boy sug- 
gested that they get up an 
entertainment of some sort, 
and sell tickets to obtain the 
money they needed. But the 
other boys informed the new- 
comer that they would have 
nothing to do with the ticket 
plan. They would earn the 
money by work, not get it by coaxing it from the 
pockets of people already worried by ticket sellers. 
Otherwise they would not have the outing. That 
was new doctrine to the other boy, who came from 
a town where it was an established custom to sell 
tickets to entertainments for the benefit of chari- 
table or semipublic enterprises. 

The boys beat rugs, scrubbed porches, cleaned 
windows, did errands, cut grass, drove cows, went 
into the country to pick berries, put up porch 
swings and shades, cleaned basements, drove de- 
livery wagons, and did every other task that came 
their way. Perhaps the work was harder than 
selling tickets; certainly it was more manly. 

One man offered a tent for the outing; another 
brought some fishing tackle; a third supplied 
blankets. Other desirable things that would have 
cost a good deal of money if rented or bought, were 
presented or lent—without solicitation on the part 
of the youngsters. It was such a relief not to be 
bothered with tags, and tickets, and begging 
schemes, that men and women wished to show 
their appreciation of the work the boys had done. 

The downfall of the ticket in that town was 
complete. The boys had found that pleasures 
bought with earned money are sweeter than those 
obtained with dollars acquired by begging. 
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TO MEASURE THROUGH AN 
OBSTACLE. 


T often happens that something prevents direct 
| measurement in trying to get the length of a 

pipe that runs under a house. For such cases, 
the following method offers a solution: 

In the diagram, the line A B is the one that we 
want to measure. From the point C, both A and 
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B can be seen. Get behind the point A, and sight 
along over C; then extend the line beyond C for a 
distance equal to AC. From B repeat the same 
operation, and make the distance DC equal to 
CB. The line D E, which you can now measure, 
will be equal in length to the line A B. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF BATTING. 


OME boys are naturally good batters. They 
S have the quick, sure eye, the active, well- 

controlled body, and the native fearlessness 
necessary to success in this most important de- 
partment of the game of baseball. A boy with 
defective eyesight cannot hope to bat well. 

A batter’s first duty is to study the strength of 
the opposing pitcher. Has he control? Is he 
versatile, or does he rely chiefly on speed, or on a 
good curve ball? Does he use his brains? If he 
has speed, has he the physical stamina to keep up 
the pace through nine innings? In any case, the 
more balls you can make him throw, the better. 
If you notice that he usually puts the first one 
over the plate, it is not a bad plan to try for the 
first one. On the other hand, if his control is not 
good, it is well to play a waiting game, in order, 
first, to tire him out, and, second, to “get him in 
the hole.” So long as the pitcher is “in the hole,” 
he is usually obliged to throw a fast, straight ball 
over the plate, which, of course, is the easiest kind 
to hit when you are sure that it is coming. 

When the count is three balls and no strikes, 
the pitcher is deep in the hole. He must pitch 
three strikes in succession, or else manceuvre to 
make you hit the ball for an easy out. Of course, 
if you are in the habit of swinging at poor balls, 
he may pull out of the hole easily, and make you 
look cheap. With a team of good fielders behind 
him, he may decide to throw you a slow ball, a 
“dewdrop,” as it is sometimes called. Beware of 
it! If you should hit it, the chances are that it 
would go for an easy out. Wait! But if you can 
not wait, if you must take a swing at the slow 
ball, slip your grip to the end of the handle for 
a longer swing. Otherwise, you will swing too 
quickly and miss, or perhaps knock the ball foul 
along the left field line, which, of course, will 
count against you as a strike. 

Generally speaking, you have much to gain and 


nothing to lose by wajting. If you swing, you | 


miss a chance for a base on balls, and you run 
the risk of being put out. Watch your batting, 
and notice how much oftener a hit ball goes for 
an easy out than into safe territory. A boy often 
thinks that by taking three swings he has three 
chances for a safe hit, but he should remember 
that he has also three chances of being put out. 
To a left-handed batter, the question of the 
pitcher’s fielding ability is particularly important, 
because it is often possible to take advantage of 
his weakness, and get safely to first by beating 
out a bunt. 
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less than one in three. If your batting average is 
three hundred, you are a strong batter; but even 
so, out of every ten times that you hit the ball, the 
hit will be safe only three times. It is therefore 
wise to keep in mind every resource at your com- 
mand. ; 

When you step to the plate, say to yourself, “I'll 
make him put it over.” If you swing at a ball 
that is too wide or too close, too high or too low, 
you are more likely to foul it or hit it for an easy 
out than you are to meet it squarely for a base 
hit. Therefore, wait for a good one! And when a 
good ball comes, be alert to recognize and hit it. If 
you are to win, mind and body must be alive, and 
quick to swing or to withhold. Herein lies the argu- 
ment for a light bat. In every way, you can con- 
trol it better than a heavy one. You can swing it 
more quickly, and you ean withhold it more easily. 
Herein, also, lies the argument for the short swing. 
The old-fashioned “fence buster’’ 
has had his day. To hit a ball 


“squeeze play” is a good one to try. The runner 
signals that he is going home on the next ball. As 
soon as the pitcher starts his wind-up, the runner 
dashes for the plate, and you simply have to 
bunt; otherwise the catcher will tag him out with 
ease. You must not try this stratagem when your 
opponents expect it, because it is a play easily 
foiled by throwing a ball that the batter cannot 
bunt; but it is a good play to try when the pitcher 
is in the hole. Any questions about this play, or 
others, will be gladly answered by the editor of the 
Boys’ Page. 
ee © 


THE TWO-STICK KITE. 
ID you ever make a kite that darted about 
and switched its tail like an angry cat? Or 


one that turned handsprings every minute 
like a clown in a circus, and finally did a grand 

















For example, they may hang to a tree, or a fence 


or a post. As it is difficult to stay long in an 
such position, the others come to the rescue by 
trying to divert the attention of the one who is 
“it,” so that their comrade can escape. 


* © 


GETTING THE MOST FROM THE SOIL 


raise the most from a given garden space, 

| —and that is the test of a successful gar- 

dener,—it is necessary to plan carefully the 
rotation of the crops for a single season. 

For example, tomato plants must be set threv 
or four feet apart. They do not cover the inter- 
vening space for a month or more after they are 
set out; what can you raise between the rows 
before the tomato plants need the space? Earl 





peas are harvested in plenty of time to raise 
something else on the same 
ground; so are early radishes, 





squarely is to hit it hard, but to 
hit a ball hard is not always to hit 
it squarely. It is much better for 
you to knock a liner just over the 
infield, than to hit a long, high fly 
that a fielder can easily catch. r 








Good eyes are the batter’s best 
friends. Use them. Watch the 
ball as it comes toward you. 

You must be keen to determine 
when the pitcher will put over a 
good ball. The chances are most 
favorable for you in about the fol- 
lowing order: when the count is 
three balls and no strikes, three 
balls and one strike, three balls 
and two strikes, two balls and no 
strikes, two balls and one strike, 





Fig.2. 

















lettuce, and other vegetables. 
How can you make the best use 
of the opportunity? 

If you raise tomatoes or sweet 
corn, plant early radishes or let- 
tuce between the rows. If you 
raise early peas, use the same 
space for the last transplanting 
of celery. 

If you raise early Ohio pota- 
toes, after the vines die down 
plant an early variety of sweet 
corn between the rows for late 
autumn use. If you raise early 
beets, sow a second time in the 
same rows. They will mature 
early enough for fall and winter 
use, and beets are best when not 








one ball and no strikes. Until 
you have two strikes, in cases of 
doubt, wait. After you have two strikes, in cases 
of doubt, swing; because if you do not swing, and 
the ball is good, you are out; but if you swing, 
you are more likely to knock a foul than you 
are to miss, and every foul that you knock after 
two strikes are called is a distinct advantage to 
you, because it helps to tire the pitcher. 

Another important point is that you should 
practice making a quick start. With the same 
motion that you use in hitting the ball, you should 
start for first. Hit and run without an instant’s 
pause, and run out every hit. There is always a 
possibility that the first baseman will miss even 
an easy throw. 

With men on bases, batting is very different 
from what it is with the bases clear. In the one 
case, you are free to use all your skill for the pur- 
pose of getting to first base; but with men on 
bases, your chief object is to help them to score, 
and that often involves the sacrifice of your indi- 
vidual success for the sake of the team. A man 
on second base is expected to score on a single. 
From third base, a man can score on a single, a 
long fly, or a bunt. Ordinarily, with a man on 
first, and no one out, or only one out, you should 
either bunt or play the run-and-hit game. 

Against a strong pitcher backed by a good field- 
ing team, you must be content to get one run at a 
time, and in that case you will usually try to sacri- 
fice. Against a pitcher who is likely to fail in 
a pinch and “blow up,” or whose team displays 
some fatal weakness in fielding, you may try to 
get runs in bunches by adopting the more aggres- 
sive run-and-hit style of attack. 

In trying the run-and-hit game, your purpose is 
to drive the ball through the hole left in the in- 
field when either the second haseman or shortstop 
runs to cover second. You first discover which 
man is to cover second when the runner goes 
down; then, at the opportune moment, the runner 
makes a dash for second, and the batter hits 
toward the hole in the defense. Do not attempt 
to hit the ball hard. Simply try to send it as accu- 
rately as possible in the right direction, and avoid, 
above all things, knocking a 


series all the way down to the ground—kersmash? 
Well, if you did, it was not a good kite. A good kite 
must be well-proportioned. When it is made right, 
it will fly steadily, and stay up inthe lightest breeze. 

A two-stick kite is the easiest to make. The 
sticks should be of basswood, which is best, or of 
spruce, or white pine, five-sixteenths of an inch 
wide, and three-sixteenths of an inch thick. The 
long stick (B D, Fig. 1) should be thirty inches 
long. The short stick, A C, should be two-thirds 
as long, or twenty inches. Tie the two sticks 
firmly together with common white twine at point 
E, which marks the middle of the short stick, and 
one-third the length of the long stick. (Fig. 1.) 
With a sharp knife, cut notches that run the long 
way across the ends of the sticks. Pass a piece of 
white twine over the ends, draw it tight in the 
notches, and tie it with a knot that cannot slip, as 
atO. Next mark points F, G, H, and I, five inches 
—one-quarter the length of the short stick—from 
each end, and nick the edges of the stick very 
slightly with your knife at those points. 

Lay the frame down on a newspaper, make sure 
that the distance A B is exactly the same as BC, 
—in other words, that the sticks are at right angles, 
—then cut the paper, keeping five-eighths of an 
inch outside the outer string. Make a paste of 
cold water and flour mixed thin and then boiled, 
and spread it thin on the paper outside the 
string, fold the paper over the string all the way 
round, and then let the paste dry. 

Now you are ready to make the “bellyband.” 
Punch small holes in the paper at points F, G, H, 
and I with the point of your knife. In the nicks 
at F, tie firmly one end of a piece of twine about 
two feet long with the knot next to the paper, 
then run the free end through the paper. Do the 
same with a longer piece of twine at I. With the 
paper side toward you, run the string at F over to 
H, through the paper and round the stick, leaving 
enough slack in the string F to H so that it will 
pass through another doubled string held in one 
hand at a point, P, exactly five inches high,—one- 





quarter the length of the short stick,—and exactly 
over the centre, E. When 





pop fly, for that would surely 
result in a double out. Also 
avoid knocking a foul, be- 
cause the runner will have to 
come back, and your second 
chance will not be so good. 
Remember that a slow-hit 
ball to short or second is often 
harder to handle than a fast 
one, especially if the fielder 
is “playing deep.” The most 
opportune time for the runner 
to go down to second base is 
when you think the pitcher is 
most certain to put the ball 
squarely over the plate, as, 
for example, when the count 
is three balls and no strikes, 
three balls and one strike, 
three balls andtwostrikes,two 
balls and no strikes, two balls 
and one strike, or one ball and 








you have determined that, tie 
the end of the string F H 
to the stick at H. Next take 
the string tied at I, pass it 
through the doubled string 
already holding the string 
F H, run it through the hole 
. at G, round the stick,—in the 
nicks,—then raise the doubled 
string until the string F H is 
taut, and tie the string I G 
at G so that it will have ex- 
actly the same tension as F H. 
Then at point P, tie the two 
strings together with the 
doubled loop, first making 
sure that strings F P and H P 
are the same length, and that 
GP is about half an inch 
shorter—P will then not be 
quite over E. (Figs. 2 and 3.) 
The knot at P must never 








no strikes. There must always 
be a perfect understanding between yourself and 





the runner as to your plan of attack. 
Perhaps the captain will choose to give the sig- 
nals. For instance, he may shout, ‘‘Let’s make 


| a couple of runs, boys!” and by this you may 


| 





Remember that even if you are a| scoring are much better. 


know whether he calls for a bunt or the run-and- 
hit game. If he calls for an odd number of runs, 
that may mean run-and-hit, while an even number 
may mean bunt, according to your agreement in 
the matter. The runner may pull his cap, or shout 
some word to indicate that he is going down on 
the next ball, and you may respond by tapping 
the plate to show that you understand. Use your 
ingenuity and invent your own signals, but do not 
fail to have a concerted plan of action. 

With a man on second, if you are a weak batter, 
it is often good policy for you to sacrifice the 
runner to third, from which point his chances of 





jtag, and any number can play it. 
With no one out, or | arity of it is that the players cannot be caught 


Slip. If it does, the kite will 
not pull evenly, and will dive. Having the string 
G P a little short makes the kite tilt forward, and 
gives it its lifting power. 

Do not try to make a fancy tail. Old muslin or 
calico rags torn into strips an inch wide, and tied 
together end to end, are best. Fasten a string 
eighteen inches long at D, and hang the tail to it. 
In a very light wind the tail should weigh the 
same as the body of the kite. In stronger winds, 
use more tail. The longer the tail of a given 
weight, the steadier the kite will fly; the greater 
resistance that the air offers to a long tail better 
overcomes the pendulum motion. 


*® 


Cat and Mouse.—This game is really a form of 
The peculi- 


good batter, the chances of your getting a hit are | only one out, and with a runner on third, the | so long as their feet are not touching the ground. 





allowed to grow too large. 

At the first transplanting,celery 
can be set between rows of tomato plants or corn. 
An early crop of radishes can be taken from the 
soil before cabbage or cauliflower plants are set 
out. String beans or lettuce for fall use can be 
planted in any vacant spaces about the first of 
August. Late lettuce should always be planted in 
light shade, so that the heat cannot make it bitter. 

By studying carefully the rotation of crops, you 
can take two crops each year from most of your 
garden space. And a garden so planned is much 
easier to keep free of weeds than one in which 
more space is used to raise the same amount of 
vegetables. 5 

*® 


TO MAKE A QUILL PEN. 


QUILL of the right sort and size and a good 
sharp knife are the two principal things 
needed to make a quill pen. Goose quills are 

best for the purpose, but quills from the heavy wing 
feathers of a turkey are nearly as good. Remem- 
ber, however, that it is only the five outer wing 
feathers that are useful; of these, the second and 
third feathers are the best. Left wing feathers, 
also, are better than those of the right wing, 
because the left wing feathers curl outward and 
away from the writer. 

It is not necessary to kill a goose or a turkey in 
order to get a quill with which to make a pen. 





ie —=> 
You can pull it out while the turkey or the goose 
is at roost. It does not injure the bird in the least, 
and the plucked feather will grow in again after 
the regular molting time. During the summer, 
while the fowls are losing their feathers, you can 
find quills in plenty. 

To take away the natural greasiness, remove 
the superficial and internal pellicles of skin; and 
to give the quill the necessary qualities of elas- 
ticity and toughness, heat it in a sand bath. Filla 
pan with dry, clean sand, bury the feathers in it, 
and heat it in the oven, or on the back part of the 
kitchen stove. Let it remain there for a day, or 
overnight, but do not allow the sand to get so hot 
that you cannot put your hand into it. 

Next, take the quills from the hot sand, and 
with your knife scrape them while they are soft 
and ,warm. If they have been in the sand long 
enough, it will be an easy matter to clean the 
lower two inches of the pointed ends. The knife 
blade removes the outer skin, and the inner skin 
shrivels because of the heat, and comes out after 
the quill point is cut. 

After the process of heating and scraping, the 
quills become hard, elastic, and almost brittle. It 
is well, therefore, to shape and point them while 
they are still warm and soft. 

Use a steel pen for a model. Shape your quill! 
pen as nearly like it as possible. After you have 
shaped it roughly, split the point before you com- 
plete the pen, and then pare evenly from bot) 
sides, so as to leave the slit exactly in the centre. 
Your knife should be very thin in the blade, and 
as sharp as a razor. 
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HOW TO STUDY FROGS’ EGGS. 
. | SHE egg of any animal is a single cell, which 














by dividing forms many cells. Those cells, 
in turn, build up the body of the new indi- 
vidual. In the most familiar eggs, like those of 
birds, the processes go on at incubator temper:- 
ture, and are not easy to watch; but other animals, 


_| a8, for example, frogs, have eggs that develop 


at lower temperatures, so that a large part of 
their development can be studied with no more 
apparatus than an ordinary pocket lens that 
magnifies from eight to ten diameters. 

Frogs lay their eggs in the spring; some, in the 
latitude of New York, as early as the first of 






































Cleanse the teeth and sweeten the breath by using 
«‘ Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.’’ (Adv. 
TT 
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Tel-Til- Tips 


Name on 
Every 
Pair 





over the Toes of 
Boys’ andGirls’ Shoes 
mean double wear— 
cut shoe bills in two. 
Made of toughest 
leather, tanned by 
patent process which 
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Demand Shoes made with Tel- Til- Tips 
when buying, or write us for name of near- 
est dealer. Cost no more. 

TEL-TIL-TIP CO., Dept. Y3, Holland, Mich. 
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is servedin millions 
of American homes. How 
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| aquarium with plenty of water plants. 
develops feathery gills—shown in Fig. 11—as 
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CONTINUING THE BOYS’ PAGE FOR MARCH 


April. In order to watch the early stages of the 
eggs, it is best to go early in the morning to small 
ponds that contain frogs. Look for masses of 
transparent jelly, with small dark bodies therein. 
Each of those bodies is an egg, black at one end 
and white at the other, the relative areas of the 
two substances being dependent on the species 
that you happen to get. Examine the eggs with 
a lens, and if the surface, especially of the white 
pole, is perfectly smooth, you have a one-celled 
condition. (Fig. 1.) 

The whole jelly-like mass can be carried home, 
and kept in a dish of water, which should be 
changed daily to prevent it from getting foul. 

Examine carefully the surface of the egg at 
intervals of a few minutes, and you will see a fine 
furrow creeping across it, as if an invisible thread 
were tightening round it. When this has gone 
entirely round, the egg has reached the two-cell 
stage. (See Fig. 2.) 

Important changes are going on inside the egg 
during this process, but they cannot be seen 
without more elaborate apparatus. After a time, 
—and the process may be hastened by putting the 
dish in the sun,—a second furrow at right angles 
to the first will be seen creeping across the sur- 
face of the egg, and dividing it into four cells. 
(See Fig. 3.) Then a third will appear in a hori- 
zontal plane, as shown in Fig. 4. 

These divisions are repeated until the whole egg 
is divided into many small cells, as is shown in 
Figs.5 and 6. These cells are so small, especially 


aadhins: tt abieen 4 | at the dark pole, as to be visible only under a lens; | 
mM- | to the naked eye the whole egg appears to be 


undivided. In or- 
der to see clearly 
all the different 
stages, it will prob- 
ably be necessary 
to remove a part, 
or all, of the gelati- 
nous material that 
covers the egg. 

You will next see 
that the white area 
becomes smaller; 
this is due in part 
to the black pig- 
ment’s creeping 
down over it, and 
in part to the white ————"—— 
area’s drawing in x Gi 
to form a sack, out 
of which the intestine of the young frog will 
develop. The white pole narrows to a small circle, 
shown in Fig. 7, and finally disappears entirely. 

You will now see a wide, shallow groove run- 
ning forward on the surface of the egg, from the 
place where the white pole disappeared. Fig. 8 
shows it. This groove gradually deepens at the 
same time that the two ends of the egg begin to 
differ inform. Finally the two edges of the groove 
unite, so that the groove becomes atube. The tube, 
in turn, sinks inside the egg, and forms the brain 
and spinal cord of the frog. At this time, as appears 
in Fig. 9, you can see the main divisions of the 
body. One end, the broad one, is the head; the 
other, which is drawn out into a blunt point, is 
the tail. Below that is a bulging of the body wall, 
due to yolk that is still unconsumed, and that 
provides the embryo with nourishment. 

The next few hours show changes in the struc- 
ture of the embryo, chiefly in an increase in length, 
and a sharper separation between the head and 
the tail. In a little while you will notice wrig- 
gling movements of the embryo, which finally get 
so strong that the embryo breaks entirely out of 
the jelly. The hatching time depends on tempera- 
ture and other conditions, but it may occur within 
two days after the egg is laid. The form of the 
embryo at hatching is shown in Fig. 10. 

For a time it fastens itself by two little ad- 
| hesive glands to some solid surface; but it later 
swims freely, and should be kept in a small 
It soon 
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breathing organs; but they are gradually covered 
up, and soon disappear, and it then breathes by 
internal gills like those of fishes. Soon the hind 
legs appear, then the fore legs, as in Fig. 12; the 
tail gradually shrivels up, and is drawn into the 
body, and the tadpole is ready to leave the water. 
This change to the form of the adult—known as 
metamorphosis—may take place within a month 
after hatching, or it may be dela$ed indefinitely. 
Moderately high temperatures and plenty of food 
will tend to hasten the process. The tadpole will 
eat almost anything—bits of meat, crushed insects, 
and worms; but its normal food is mainly com- 
posed of small plants. 

The editor of the Boys’ Page will be glad to hear 
from readers who have questions to ask about 


the eggs. 
R the ingenious game of “Domino Spelling” 
that was described in the issue of November 
9, 1911, and that was brought up again in later 
issues. The object of the game is to use all of 
the dominoes in spelling an English word, each 
letter of which is composed of the same number 
of pieces arranged in proper domino sequence. 
There must also be the same number of pips in 
each letter. 

The words “each” and “ages,” arranged in 
accordance with the conditions of the game, were 
published on the Boys’ Page for November, 1911, 
and December, 1911, respectively. 
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DOMINO SPELLING REVIVED. 
EADERS of the Boys’ Page will remember 
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A contributor has found three other words that 
lend themselves to that precise arrangement. 
One of them, “ears,” is shown in the picture. 
The others will appear later. Can you tell what 
they are? 





WHY SHOULD I USE | 
CUTICURA SOAP? 

“There is nothing the matter with my skin, and 1 
thought Cuticura soap was only for skin troubles.” 
True, it is for skin troubles, but its great mission is to 
prevent skin troubles. For more than a generation 
its delicate emollient and prophylactic properties have 
rendered it the standard for this purpose, while its 
extreme parity and refreshing fragrance give to it all 
the advantages of the best of toilet soaps at the min- 
imum of cost. It is also invaluable in keeping the 
hands soft and white, the hair live and glossy, and the 
scalp free from dandruff and irritation. For liberal 
sample of Cuticura soap and ointment sent free with 
82-p. Skin Book, address post-card to “Cuticura,” Dept. 
2A, Boston, Mass. Adv. 
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NO GUSHER 
BUT TELLS FACTS ABOUT POSTUM. 





A Wisconsin lady found an easy and safe way 
out of the ills caused by coffee. She says: 

“We quit coffee and have used Postum for the 
past eight years, and drink it nearly every meal. 
We never tire of it. 

“For several years previous to quitting coffee I 
could scarcely eat anything on account of dys- 
pepsia, bloating after meals, palpitation, sick 
headache—in fact was in such misery and distress 
I tried living on hot water and toast. 

“Hearing of Postum I began drinking it and 
found it delicious. My ailments disappeared, and 
now I can eat anything I want without trouble. 

““My parents and husband had about the same 
experience. Mother would often suffer after eat- 
ing, while yet drinking coffee. My husband was 
a great coffee drinker and suffered from indiges- 
tion and headache. 

“After he stopped coffee and began*Postum both 
ailments left him. He will not drink anything 
else now and we have it three times a day. I 
could write more but am no gusher—only state 
plain facts.’ 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich- 
igan. Write for a copy of the famous little book, 
“The Road to Wellville.” 

Postum now comes in two forms: 

Regular Postum—must be well boiled. 15¢ and 
25c packages. 

Instant Postum—is a soluble powder. A tea- 
spoonful dissolves quickly in a cup of hot water 
and, with cream and sugar, makes a delicious 
beverage instantly. 30c and 50c tins. 


The cost per cup of both kinds is about the same. 
“There’s a Reason” for Postum. 
—sold by Grocers. 












Guard Against Imitations 
The genuine 
Baker's Gcoa & 
Baker's hocolate 


have this trademark on 
every (ff x package. 
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Gnarled, Knotted, Aching 


Feet Transformed 


ES—transformed into happy, painless, 
efficient feet—by Rice & Hutchins 
Educator Shoes. Unnatural, narrow, 

“stylish” shoes bend the foot bones, gnarl 
the tender flesh—causing corns, bunions, 
ingrowing nails, falling arch—/orture. 

Rice & Hutchins Educators transform 
those tired, aching feet—prevent corns, 
ingrowing nails, etc.— and let the feet grow 
as they should. 

Get the men, women and children of your 
family into roomy, good-looking Educators. 
Prices $1.35 up to $5.50. 

Be sure EDUCATOR is branded on the 
sole. Without that, it’s not a genuine, ortho- 
poedically right Rice & Hutchins Educator. 

Send to-day for “Bent Bones Make Frantic 
Feet,’’ a new book that tells how to have 
strong, straight-boned feet. 


Rice & Hutchins 


DUCATO 
SHOE. 


REG. U. &. PAT. OFF. 
“Lets the foot grow 
as it should” 
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“Comfortable 
As an Old Shoe, 
Yet Proud to 
Pass a Mirror” 














RICE & HUTCHINS, INC. 


World’s Shoemakers to the Whole Family 
18 HIGH STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Makers of the — 24s America and Signet Shoes for Men ; 


‘THE BOY 
WHO LEADS 


| in any sport knows 
that 3-in-One is 
the best oil for 
bicycles. Makes 
bearings run easily, 
smoothly and pre- 
vents wear — will 
not gum, dry out or 
collect dust. Cleans, 
polishes and pre- 
vents rust on all 
the metal surface. 
Try on guns inside and out—trigger, hammer, 
barrel. Also try on tools, roller skates, 
fishing reels, etc. A little 3-in-One 
on base ball gloves makes them soft, 


pliable and lasting. 











Write today for large free 
sample bottle.—3-in-One Oi Co. 
42 AIR. Broadway, New York. 
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4 cleaning things from which 


The one-ders of 


SAPOL 





In Spotless Town Professor Wise 
Divides and adds and multiplies— 
Subtracts the cost upon a slate 


It shows good cents 2 figure so 


he 8. 
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You nubs 


Siedl chon 





Send postal for children’s free cut-out toy. 
¥. Sole M 


the amowrt 
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bit Ses. ne waste 
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Enoch Morgan's Sons C 
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FOR THE NEXT ONE. 


HE was an elderly 
S woman, who had left 

her comfortable home 
to live for a year in a cot- 
tage in another town, for 
the sake of being near the 
son who needed her. By 
the arts that only the neigh- 
borly know, she made 
herself a part of the neigh- 
borhood; then, as offers 
came, she began, to carry 
plants and shrubs from the 
abundant gardens of her 
new friends to the bare lot 
round the rented cottage. She bought a few 
plants herself, and even went to the woods to get 
ferns and flowers for a wild-flower bed. 

“Why do you do it?” asked a visitor, as she 
surveyed the beginnings of a complete garden. 
“You'll never even see most of these things in 
bloom, and you’!l never eat any of the asparagus, 
or rhubarb, or strawberries.”’ 

“Well, I have a theory,” replied the gardener, 
“that people who really love a garden love to help 
it grow, as well as to see its completion. I’m 
having great fun just starting my little garden. 
Then I’m thinking of the next one. I hope she 
will be a bride. How pleased she’ll be when she 
sees my roses, and the vine over the porch! Un- 
less she is quite hopeless, it will set her to garden- 
ing, and she’ll raise beans, and radishes, and 
pansies, and nasturtiums, and so add happiness to 
her life. Or maybe she will be a mother with little 
children who will learn to love the garden. Or 
perhaps a grandmother will find peace among the 
flowers. Whoever comes next cannot fail to find 
some little bits of joy in what I have planted; 
when I am back in my own garden next year I 
shall think of that. 

“After my marriage I lived for several years in 
rented houses. In the one place where I found 
flowers, I enjoyed them so much that ever since 








then I have wanted to do my share toward making | 


others happy.” 
& ©& 


POT-GROWN TOMATO PLANTS. 


grown tomato plants that will find a ready | 
sale, or that will yield him a good crop in his | 


AX industrious boy can raise excellent pot- 


own garden. The potting idea is the result of 
the discovery, on the part of gardeners, that 
transplanted tomatoes wilt, and therefore lose 
much of their vitality, and some valuable growing 
time. 

Pot-grown plants never wilt, so their entire 
strength goes into steady development. 
grown in that way have two great advantages: 
they form a powerful root system that is not dis- 
turbed by moving, and having plenty of space 
in which to develop, they become strong, stocky 
plants. When plants are grown in a crowded 
bed, they shoot up into tall, weak stalks that 
never attain a perfect growth. 
struggle for light and air, and the effort weakens 
them. 

Be sure of the variety that you want. Early 
tomatoes do not grow as large as the mid-season 
varieties, either in vines or in fruit; but the early 
pot-grown plants usually sell better than the later 
plants. 

Get the best seed you can find. It is a good 
investment to pay more in order to get the finest 
varieties from trustworthy sources. If you buy 
your seeds of a general dealer, spread them on 
paper, and sort them before you plant them. 
Reject all lightweight seeds, and those of inferior 
size and shape. 

The soil for potting should be rich and loamy, 
and the easier it crumbles under the fingers, the 
better. Three parts of thoroughly rotted sod 
mixed with one part of sand makes good earth. 
If the sod is not to be had, any light garden soil 
will do, but it should be rich. To any potting 
earth, there can be added with advantage about 
eight per cent. of wood ashes. Soil for potting 
should be screened through a fine-meshed sieve. 

Before you transplant them to the pots, the 
plants must be started in a box. The sides of 
this should be nailed together, not glued, as 
watering would dissolve the glue. The box need 
not be more than three inches deep. Fill it with 
soil, sow the selected seed rather thinly, and cover 
it with a quarter of an inch of soil. Then lay a 
piece of flannel cloth over the box, and water the 
seeds through this cloth, with water that has been 
slightly warmed. To start germination quickly, 
put the box under a stove, and water it once a day, 
but do not let the soil get hot or hard. When the 
plants show, remove the cloth, and place the box 
on a sunny window sill, where it may stay until 
you pot the plants. 

When they begin to show their third leaf, re- 
move the plants from the box. Have the pots 
two-thirds full of earth. Take the plants up one 
by one with a small knife, and set them out with 
as much soil on their roots as is possible. Put 
about half an inch more soil in the pots, and water 
the crop enough to settle the earth firmly. After 
that you need give the plants no further attention, 
except to water them, and to protect them from 
unseasonable weather. 

What pots are best to use is determined some- 


They have to) 





will develop the crop almost as well as a green- | 


house; for although the growth will not be so 
rapid, neither will it be so forced and tender, 
and hence it will be the better able to stand the 
conditions it will have to meet later in the open 
garden. 

® ¢ 


DISHWASHING MADE EASY. 
T= implements for this new method of wash- 





ing dishes, according to a contributor, are a 

large preserving kettle, and two wire bas- | 
kets, six inches deep, made to fit inside it. They | 
should be made of number twelve wire, with one- 
inch meshes. 

First scrape your dishes with one of the little 
ten-cent scrapers; then fill one of the wire baskets 
with the cleaner dishes, the other with those that 
are more soiled. Cups, glasses, and pitchers 
should be placed on their sides, the other dishes 
with the soiled side down, and loosely overlapping. 
The silver may be piled in promiscuously. 

Set the basket containing the cleaner dishes into 
the big kettle, and throw on some washing soda. 
This does not leave streaks, and it is a good ger- 
micide. Pour in hot water enough to cover the 
dishes, shake the wire basket up and down, and 
swing it round from left to right and from right 
to left a few times. The height of the kettle will 
prevent splashing. Take the basket out, add more 





amount, usually $1, a savings bank book is issued 
in regular form with the amount credited. The 
small deposits on the card plan may then continue 
until another dollar has been saved; that in turn 
will be credited on the book, and so on. The 
teacher or the principal keeps the books through 
the school year. Withdrawals may be made 
only with the written consent of a parent or a 
guardian. 

The credit for originating the school savings 
| plan in this country belongs to the late John H. 
| Thiry of Long Island City, New York. As a 
trustee of the schools, Mr. Thiry labored effec- 
tively to introduce there the school savings system 
as it existed in France. The work began at Long 
Island City in 1885. 

The most recent statistics show that school sav- 
ings banks are in operation in thirty-two states, 
and that 234,889 pupils have deposited, from the 
beginning of the system, an aggregate of $5,428,013. 
The net deposits, after deducting withdrawals, 
are probably about one-fourth of this amount. 

From these figures it is evident that the sehool- 
savings idea has taken vigorous hold, and also 
that its possibilities are as yet by no means fully 
realized in this country. 

In some parts of the country the movement is, 
no doubt, retarded by the lack of banking in- 
stitutions that are sufliciently enterprising or 
sufficiently interested to offer the needed encour- 
agement and assistance. In some towns the 
conservatism of the school authorities has stood 
in the way. 

Various methods can be adopted to meet local 
conditions, or the possible objections of school 
officers. Under one plan, the teacher acts as a 
representative of the savings bank, and receives 
and records the deposits. But if that method 
seems to lay too great a burden on the teacher, 
the bank can send one of its own employees to the 
schools, or adopt some other plan by which it 
becomes responsible for the clerical work, or for 
most of it. 

The various methods are fully described in a 
pamphlet issued by the savings bank section of 
the American Bankers’ Association. Information 
about the pamphlet and the way to obtain it will 
be given to any reader, upon request, by the editor 
of the Family Page. 

In many places, the school savings bank owes 

















| soda to the water, and repeat the process with 
Plants | 


the second basket, while the first one stands on a 
tray to drain. 

Next lift out the second basket, empty the dish- 
water, replace the first basket in the kettle, and 
pour in the hot rinsing water. A little ammonia 
added to the water will brighten the glass and the | 
silver. Shake and twirl the basket as before, and 
do the same with the second basket; then, with a 
clean towel, give the dishes a swift rub. 

A description of the number and kind of dishes | 
used at an actual meal, and of the way in which | 
they were placed in the baskets, may be interest- 


ing. The dishes were as follows: fourteen soup | 


plates, fourteen dinner plates, fourteen cups, four- 
teen saucers, fourteen drinking glasses, fourteen 
plates for pie, fourteen soup spoons, fourteen tea- 
spoons, fourteen knives, twenty-eight forks. 

After the dishes had been scraped, seven plates 
were laid in a slanting position at the right-hand 
side of the first basket, and seven on the left-hand 
side. The plates overlapped one another, and the 
upper ones met at the bottom of the basket. The 
soup plates, seven at each side, were placed rather 
more upright, in the 
spacesleft bytheplates. 
The soup spoons, forks, 
and silver-handled 
knives were piled in 
the middle, as were also 
two small cream pitch- 
ers. Of course ivory or 
pearl handles should 
not go into hot water. 

In the second basket, 
the cups, placed on their 
sides, were so fitted one 
to another as to make 
a circle round the bottom of the basket. 


They 
filled the bottom only three-quarters of the way 


round. In the centre was a space in which the 
saucers and the pie plates were set up on edge. 
The glasses were fitted one to another in a circle 
above the cups, and the silver left from the first 
basket was laid in the various chinks. Of course 


in both baskets the dishes rise above the rim, but 


|in the big kettle they are entirely submerged. 


what by the time when the plants are started; if | 


early, use the three-inch size ; if so late that plant- 


ing in the open will be possible in two or three | 


weeks, use two-inch pots. Some gardeners trans- 
plant from smaller pots to larger, until the toma- 
toes are in blossom; but it is not essential either 
to a good start or to a satisfactory crop. 

If there is a cold frame available, set the pots in 
it, water them every day, and harden them gradu- 
ally by giving them more and more fresh air. If 


The less greasy dishes, those in the second basket, 
are washed first. Swirling the basket round in 
the kettle is just as effective as shaking it up and 
down, and less likely to break the dishes. Loops 
of wire or strong twine make convenient handles. 


® © 
THE CARE OF SAVINGS. 


VIL. The School Savings Bank. 
Te subject of savings banks should not be 


dismissed without reference té the matter | 


of school savings. Providing special facili- 
ties for the deposit of savings by school children 
has become in many communities an important 


and promising department of savings-bank work; | 
the school bank, as a rule, is in effect simply a | 


branch of some incorporated bank. 
The school savings bank encourages children | 
to deposit the smallest amounts, even one cent. 





its existence to the efforts of local philanthropic 
societies, whose officers and employees assist 
|in earrying on the work. Analogous to the 
| school savings bank are many “stamp-savings” 
| systems that are carried on by social settlements 
| and charitable workers, chiefly in the large cities. 

The question of funds from which savings can 
be made by children is a matter that deserves 
attention. The average child has but a small 
revenue, if any. A few boys earn a little money, 
but for girls the opportunities are infrequent. 
The majority of children, both boys and girls, are 
therefore dependent upon a family allowance. 
| Some provision of the kind should be made wher- 
ever it is possible, even though it take the form 
| of payment for small domestic duties—a practice 
that can be made to develop business habits as 
well as to encourage thrift. 

Whatever method is employed, the child should 
| not_be compelled, for the sake of saving, to forego 
| necessities, or to deprive himself of such normal 
pleasures as appeal most strongly to children. 
Such extreme self-denial leads rather to miserli- 
ness than to thrift. 





® © 
HEMSTITCHED BLOCKS. 


N our grandmothers’ time, the making of hand- 
made ruffles for caps and fichus was a fine art. 
Hemstitching of various kinds was popular, 

and as an addition to the frill or kerchief, tiny 
blocks were applied at intervals. This was 
accomplished by draw- 
ing threads in the 
shape of the block de- 
sired, laying over the 
space a piece of the 
cloth to cover it, and 
hemstitching the edges. 
To draw the threads 
evenly, you should first 
mark the location of 
the blocks, and then cut 
with small, sharp scis- 
sors each of the four 
threads that form the 
corners of the block; it is then quite simple to 
draw out the right number of threads. The 
blocks are applied to the wrong side of the cloth, 
so that when they are pressed, a raised block 
appears on the right side. 
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HOUSEHOLD INVENTORIES. 


EW householders nowadays neglect to insure 
the contents of their houses against loss by 
fire, and many insure also against loss by 
burglary. Having guessed roughly the value of 
the household furniture, the valuables, and other 
contents of his house, the owner usually pur- 





with his other important papers. 


that his fire-insurance policy is a form of contract, 
will read its provisions carefully, and will take 
special note of the clause that every policy con- 
tains, and that reads substantially as follows: 

“Tf fire occurs, the insured shall give immediate 
notice of any loss thereby in writing to this eom- 
pany, protect the property from further damage, 


forthwith separate the damaged and undamaged | 


personal property, put it in the best possible order, 


you have no such place, set the pots outdoors | For such deposits, credit is given either in writing | MAKE A COMPLETE INVENTORY of the same, 
during pleasant days, and bring them in at night | upon school savings cards, or by stamps attached | stating the quantity and cost of each article, and 


until all danger from frost is over. A sunny room 


to cards. 


Upon the accumulation of a stated the amount claimed thereon,” and so forth. In 





to prevent chapping—heal, soothe and 
keep your complexion clear and vel- 


vety ; fresh, fair and youthful. 


Hinds 


HONEY AND ALMOND 


Cream 


used regularly—every day—is a true tonic for 
the skin. It invigorates the delicate a on Maga 
tects, purifies beautifies the complexion. 
will prove your favorite—your one iremable 
toilet requisite. 

Hinds Cream is wow far, We 
aoe fasves the chin shiny = 

Men ve find Hinds ¢ = refreshing, antiseptic 
and healing. 
action. 





Nee Grbekin—e mild and gentle i 
lenedyedivesiaien r 


sag ny we a Sa 
aren a Bs Had 


A. S. HINDS, 203 West St., Portland, ‘Me. 
You should try HINDS Honey and Almond Cream 


and beneficial. 
SOAP: highly reed, delightfully Fragrant 














Back to Home-Made 


You may not want to return to old- 
fashioned styles of dress, but you can 
with profit return to the old-time inde- 
pendent way of making at home a lot 
of things for which you are paying too 
much and getting too little value in 
buying “ ready-to-wear.” en you 
complain of the present-day expense of 
living, just remember that every time 
you buy a thing ready-made you are 
paying some one making it. 


Moral : invest in a 


SER ROE 


with all its splendid attachments, and 
you can make most anything at the very 
minimum of cost. When you get into 

habit of using your machine, your 
sewing days will be days of genuine 
pleasure, and the things you can do 
and the money you can save will sur- 
prise you. ink it over. Send for 
complete New Home literature. 

Address Dept. K. 

The New Home Sewing Machine Co., Orange, Mass. 











chased a policy that will indemnify him in case of | 
fire to the extent of what he estimates his goods | 
to be worth, and, often without having read the | 
terms and conditions of the policy, files it away | 


The prudent householder, however, realizing | 
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spite of the fact that a complete inventory of 
goods destroyed must be presented in order to 
effect a settlement with any fire-insurance com- 
pany, many persons fail to realize the necessity 
and importance of making an inventory of their 
belongings when they take out their policy, and 
of adding to it as they add to their possessions. 

Not only is such an inventory invaluable in case 
of fire, but the summing up of the total actual 
value of the contents of a house often shows that 
the proposed protection is insufficient, and so 
jeads the 'owner to increase the amount of his 
policy. 

Owners of large estates frequently employ an 
expert to appraise the value of the contents of 
their houses. It is also possible to procure inven- 
tory books that are useful in making the list of 
one’s household goods, room by room. Many 
persons take the added precaution of photograph- 
ing each room. The photographs are often the 
best kind of evidence in proving fire-insurance 
claims. 

All receipted bills for furniture and valuables 
should be preserved indefinitely, for they may be 
useful in proving values; and the receipts, to- 
gether with insurance policies andthe inventory 
itself, should be kept in some safe place outside 
of the house, if possible. 

It is better to make special detailed inventories 
of such articles as books, bric-a-brac, clothing, 
chinaware, dishes, glassware, jewelry, ornaments, 
paintings, pictures, and silverware, than to at- 
tempt to estimate the total value of each group. 
Although this takes time and care, the possession 
of a complete inventory is worth all it costs. 


¢ © 


TO AMUSE THE BABY. 


N five minutes you can make a toy that will 
| entertain the baby for hours: a little paper 

sled with a paper doll on it. Take an oblong 
piece of very stiff paper, about eight inches by 
five and one-half inches. Along each of the two 
sides fold down a strip one inch wide, to serve as 
a runner, and crease the strips until they stand at 
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Me 





right angles to the body of the sheet. Shape the 
front end of the runners to the proper curve, and 
cut away the fore part of the body of the sheet, to 
make the neck of the sled. In the front ends of 
the runners cut holes to take a small string or bit 
of worsted yarn, for a “rope,” and near the centre 
of that part of the paper which is to serve as the 
seat of the sled, cut two parallel slits at right 
angles to, and extending to within a half-inch of, 
the runners. When you have cut out the paper 
doll, seat it on the sled by putting its legs and a 
part of its dress through the two parallel slits in 
the seat of the sled, and bend its body to a right 
angle. The doll will then seem to be sitting up. 


-HORSE-RADISH SAUCE.—This sauce is espe- 
cially good for roast beef. Grate a tablespoonful 
of horse-radish, mix it with three tablespoonfuls 
of cream, a teaspoonful of mustard, the same 
amount of vinegar and of sugar, with salt accord- 
ing to taste. 


POTATOES AND CHEESE.—Peel and slice 
thin six raw potatoes. Put a layer on the bottom 
of a baking dish, and sprinkle it with salt and 
Cayenne praper Cover with a layer of cheese 
sliced very thin. Fill the dish with alternate 
layers of ato and of cheese, and let the top 
layer be of cheese. 











SLANT ST TS OF VEAL.—Cut breast veal | 
into small squares. Make a bla sauce as 

follows: Melt a large lump of butter in a dish, 
and as it softens stir in a spoonful of flour; con- 
tinue to stir, adding, little by little, two glasses of | 
hot water, salt, peppers parsley, and hashed chives. 
Put the meat in this sauce, and let it cook a 
quarter of an hour over a hot fire, then two hours 
over a gentle fire. 


BOILED WHITE POTATOES AND TOMA- 
rOES.— Boil Irish potatoes until almost done. 
Drain and slice thin. Butter a baking dish, and 
put into it a layer of potatoes with two teaspoon- 
fuls of ted onion, and a layer of strained canned 
tomatoes with salt and pepper. Add layers of 
potato and onion, and tomato with seasoning. 
until the :dish is nearly full. Cover with bre 
crumbs and tomatoes, add two ounces of butter in 
small pieces, and bake. Serve hot. 


OLD-FASHIONED HARD GINGERBREAD. 
o two-thirds of a cupful of sugar, add one cupful 
“ft molasses with which two teaspoonfuls of soda 
have been mixed. Rub into this mixture two 
ivblespoonfuls of lard, and one tablespoonful of 
inger. Add two-thirds of a cupful of cold water 
nd enough flour to make the batter the right 

sistency to roll. When this is rolled thin, cut 
Squares, and crease each square in parallel 
nes with the back of a knife. Bake in a buttered 
- = & meserate oven until the color becomes a 
£olden brown. 


DAUBE A LITALIENNE.—In a piece of beef 
bout three inches thick cut slits, and insert strips 
fat ham and bits of mashed garlic. Brown this 
‘tube on both sides in hot lard. When done, add 
ced carrots, onions, and enough water to cover. 
Season with salt, cloves, and strong pepper. Cook 
Slowly for eight hours in a covered pan, but do 
hot turn the meat. Now burn a little butter and 
‘ Spoonful of sugar in a pan, stir in a spoonful of 
‘our, and wet with the sauce of the meat. Pour 
‘iis on the daube. Spread over the top a half- 
cupful of capers, and serve with macaroni, boiled 


and drained. Sprinkle with butter and grated 
cheese, 
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FOR SUMMER SPORTS OR WINTER SPORTS 


RUN FASTER—WORK OR PLAY BETTER. 
WRIGLEYS 


The pure mint leaf 
juice soothes your 
throat and moistens 
your mouth, im- 
proving your “wind.” 
It helps keep your 
mouth closed. It 
keeps teeth healthy 
and bright. 





It’s clean, 


if it’s WRIGLEY’S. 


BUY IT 


BY THE BOX 


for 85 cents—at most dealers. 
twenty 5 cent packages. 


Each box contains 
They stay fresh until used. 


Chew it after every meal 
Be SURE it’s WRIGLEY’S 


Look for the spear 








STAMPS Wikis tifii' ool Fiscitiss 
POULTRY PAPER periodical, wp- 


periodical, u 
to-date; tells 
all you want to know about care and man- 
ment of poultry for pleasure or 
our months for 10 cents. 
POULTRY ADVOCATE, Dept. 40, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Scientific Freeze ice in your hands. Turn red water 
a | C x blue. Ask your mother for these tricks 
30c. each 


that teach. Set of four $1; nine $2, 
postpaid. | ORDER TO-D ¥. 
Scientific Oo.,, Washburn, Wis. 
SHORT-STORY WRITING 
A course of for lessons in the history, form, struc- 
ture and writing of the Short-Story taught by J. Berg 
Esenwein, Editor, ‘s Magazine. 
250-page catalogue free. rite to-day. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 
Dr. Esenwein Department 81, Springfield, Mass. 














fem. CLASS PINS 
\IM’” =Facrory To vou 
NO. 1671 For College, School or Society 


Catalog with attractive prices mailed free upon re- 
quest. Special offer, either style of pins here illus- 
trated with any three letters and figures, one or two 
colors of enamel. $ 


$3.00 doz.; SILVER 
BASTIAN BROS 

















WS) SEED _TAPE! | 


(| 
—=— IT’S THE SCIENTIFIC WAY 
Make Vegetable Gardening Easy 


sturd . because the paper mois 

the already fertilized seed. Sprouts week earlier than 
seeds planted in soil. Pro; spacing means no seed |) 
wrastedno thinning out. Eu cave timeand beck break 4 
in; r. 

eT ONE DOLLAR for 50 ft. each of White and Red |! 
adish, Boston and Curly Lettuce, Onion, Spin- 
ach, Beet, Turnip, Carrot and Cabbage Seeds. 500 
ft. in all. Correct planting instructions in each package. 
Send the dollar new. NO AGENTS. 


AMERICAN SEED TARE CO. 


1608 Walnut Avenue D, OHIO 



















TELEGRAPH Y Binion kgency Taucht 
Big Demand. Oldest and Largest School. Catalog Free. 


Dodge's Institute, Kane Street, Valparaiso, Ind. 





Send for amazing low 3 
enuine 


an 
MI yet cost much 
And we pay freight! 


Edwards 


are guaranteed rust-proof, fire-proo 
weather-proof—due to our famous 





» i 
‘ightcote 
s roof is 


old roof or sheathing. Every Edward 
against lightning Guaranty Bond, 


world. 


Prices by return mail, Give size of roof if you can. 









ghtning-proof, and | 
Process. No 
, no hiring mechanics—any man can 
ade in big sheets ready to put on over | 


Iver 100,000 | 


by a | aly 

Edwards roofs in U.S. Made by biggest sheet-metal maker in the 

Postal sent now brings Cata/og 3361 and Special Factory- 
(88 


The Edwards Mfg. Co., 3301-3351 Lock St., Cincinnati, 0. 
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it’s your fault. Rub a few drops 
i razot When leather is 


"moistened w -in- 





\ on your razor and shave right. 
Write for liberal sample and ial 

scientific circular. Try it yourself. 9-IN-ONE 
OIL COMPANY, 42 AIR. Broadway, New York. 












i Don't blame the if it dulls quickly. Maybe 
razor if it du olay, & — 
pliable, 


Any razor will cut easier, better 
After using, draw blade 


Boy Scout Axe, with 
Leather Sheath 


Given to Companion subscribers only for one new 
solicited subscription and 20c. extra. Sold for $1.10. 
In either case we will DELIVER FREE anywhere in the U. S. 


This official Axe for Boy Scouts has a nail slot for drawing 
out old nails from boxes and boards. In camp, where nails 
are always scarce, the possession of this Axe may mean 
the difference between comfort and discomfort. Made 
from highest grade crucible steel, black finish, polished 
head, keen cutting edge, with select white hickory handle. 
Total length 13% inches. Our Offer includes a Leather 
Sheath, with flap and a slot for belt. Every Boy Scout 
should own one of these fine tools. Invaluable for fixing 


up the camp and keeping the camp fire burning brightly. 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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f mene COLLAR: 
Our free sample will prove com- 
1 yy fort and economy. Send postal 
y i et 
zd) 








stating size and whether you want 
high or low collar. 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO. 
Boston, Mass. 








Boys—Make Money 


It’s great to make money by your own efforts, 
and you've never had a better chance than this, 
—easy, pleasant and highly profitable work. Get a 


Mandel-ette 


The one minute camera 
that makes photos on post 
cards without 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an_illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the fa y: 
Its subscription price is ro a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States, $2.25 to Canada, and $3.00 to foreign 
countries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, Mass., 
as second-class matter. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
diréctly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
Fail, should be_ b Post! oftice Money Order or 
Express Money Order. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money ina Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper, 
which shows when the subscription expires, will be 
changed. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done, 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








THREATENED WITH CONSUMPTION. 


HHYSICIANS no longer speak of 

tuberculosis as “inherited,” for 
they know that what is inherited is 
not the disease, but a lowered power 
of resistance. When a child comes 
into the world with a history of any 
sort of physical weakness in his im- 
mediate family, he does not often 
have the particular form of disease that his 
parents or grandparents had; but he usually has 
a constitution favorable to the growth of disease 
germs. 

The germ of tuberculosis is everywhere about 
us, ready to take advantage of any opportunity, 
and especially of the opportunity that is offered 
by the naturally diminished resistance of rapidly 
growing young people. Given a family history of 
susceptibility to disease in a lad of fourteen years 
of age, who is growing fast, who overworks at 
school, or indulges to excess in athletics, and who 
has the cheerful disregard of the laws of health so 
natural in a boy of that age, and no farmer could 
prepare his land for a particular crop more scien- 
tifically than that lad is being prepared for his fate. 

It is in such cases that the modern “prevento- 
rium” does so much good. Every home should be 
a private preventorium, and in families where 
there is a tendency to delicate health, the rules 
should be rigidly enforced. The preventive treat- 
ment aims to build up a constitution strong enough 
to resist the microbe of tuberculosis. 

The corner stone of the treatment is fresh air, 
and the most important single thing is sleeping in 
the open air. However difficult and bothersome 
that may be, it is simply essential to the end in 
view. An upper porch can be built at small cost, 
and with warm bedclothing, hot-water bottles, and 
shelter from driving storms for the sleeper, it 
must be used 365 nights each year. The question 
of diet is sometimes a troublesome one, for such 
persons often show a strong dislike for the very 
foods they need. But the importance of taking 
plenty of oil and butter and milk and cream and 
eggs must be insisted on; that is almost as essen- 
tial as fresh air. The boy must engage very 
moderately in athletic sports, and must not think 
of participating in competitive athletics. 
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FINDING THE RIGHT MAN. 


ACH division of a railway has its 

“store” where supplies of all 
kinds are kept and given out. In 
these stores you can find paints and 
brushes, brooms and dust rags, kero- 
sene and gasoline, screws and nails, 
tools and furniture, machinery and 
stationery, and, in fact, everything 
that is needed, from the freight yard to the super- 
intendent’s desk. John Evans, division superin- 
tendent of a certain railway, was not satisfied 
with his storekeeper. 

In the first place, there was too much waste. 
“What I need,” complained Evans to his assist- 
ant, “is a man with some idea of economy. If a 
carpenter is going to put up a coat hanger in a 
switchman’s shanty, the storekeeper gives him 
enough nails and screws and coat hooks to supply 
a hotel, instead of a nine-by-nine shanty. And if 
a painter is going to touch up a three-foot scratch 
on a passenger coach, the storekeeper gives him a 
new brush, a quart of varnish, and a pint of stain, 
enough to finish the whole side of the car. These 
are chucked aside in the paint shop, where they 
dry up and become worthless.” 

“T should think that could be fixed all right, 
Mr. Evans,” his assistant said. “Just hunt up a 
more economical man.” 

“How shall I know him? By the color of his 
eyes, or by stopping the first man I meet down 
in the yard, and asking him if he is economical?” 
asked Evans. The assistant could not tell. 

The next day John Harris stood on a raft in the 
ferry slip, and hammered away with an axe at 
the head of a barrel of tar. They were heating the 
tar and swabbing the sides of the slip with it to 
protect the big timbers when the ferryboats came 
bumping and sliding in. Superintendent Evans 
stood on a ferryboat in the adjoining slip, and idly 
watched the workmen. 

















As fast as Harris knocked in a board, he picked | 


it out and tossed it into the water. Michael Fes- 
sendon was keeping the fire hot under the melting 
pot. Back of him was a stack of wood. Michael 
had nothing to do for a moment, so he took a rake 
and fished up the tar-covered bits that had made 
up the barrel head. He put them in a pile, and 
at the proper time fed them to the fire. 
Superintendent Evans changed his mind about 
going over the river on the ferry. He went back 





across the yard and into his own office, but he was 
on the slip again at the noon hour. 

‘“How much do you get, Mike?” asked Mr, 
Evans, when the fire tender climbed up with the 
others to get his dinner pail. 

“One fifty a day,” said Michael. 

“Have you been to school?” 

“Oh, yes, grammar school.” 

“Why were you wasting time fishing up those 
barrel heads when you had plenty of wood on the 
raft?” Mr. Evans’s voice was quite stern. 

“Why,” said Michael, “I wasn’t wasting time. 
I couldn’t do anything to the fire, and it seemed a 
shame to throw away all that good wood with the 
tar on it, because it makes such a roaring fire. 
It must cost something to get up the wood to keep 
the tar pots running.” 

“How would you like to be assistant storekeeper 
on my division, at two dollarsa day?” ~ 

“T’ll begin this noon,” said Michael, earnestly. 

“Finish your day, and I’ll get you transferred. 
I need a man like you.” 

That was six months ago. To-day Michael is 
head storekeeper on Evans’s division, and he gets 
twenty-five dollars a week. 
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THE LOESS OF CHINA. 


OME of the most characteristic impressions of 

China are connected with the great loess de- 
posit that covers the greater part of north China. 
In some places it reaches a depth of fifteen hundred 
or two thousand feet. It is probably a wind-borne 
accumulation of dried mud or fine desert sand 
coming from the arid interior of Asia. It is un- 
iform in composition and structure, unstratified, 
splits vertically, and contains land shells, but no 
water shells. 


The streams have cut down through the loess, 
and are all deeply stained with its characteristic 
brown-yellow. It is the loess that gives us ¥ 
River, Yellow Sea, Yellow Emperor; doubtless 
it suggested the imperial color. The northern 

rtion of the Peking-Hankow Railway pagses 
Pirough a vast yellow country, and the traveler 
scarcely sees a Stone, a hill, or a tree. The soil 
and the watercourses are yellow, the flat-roofed 
houses are yellow, the walls of the cities and 
towns are yellow. The air is yellow with dust; 
eve hing, that grows is yellow; even the yellow 
people and their clothing are powdered with the 
yellow dust. 

The loess slices like cheese. Most of the moun- 
tain people house themselves by digging a cave in 
a bank formed of this material. en plastered 
it makes a clean, dryjplace, warm in winter and 
cool in summer ; its only drawback is in the matter 
of ventilation. Some of these dwellings are two or 
three stories high, have framed windows and door- 
ways, and are weil furnished. 

lt startles you to look over a broad, prairie-like 
country, divided into fields highly cultivated, and 
see no highways, houses, people, or domestic ani- 
mals. The roads have cut their way into the loess, 
and run at the bottom of cafions sometimes seven’ 
or eighty feet deep. The people have dug out the 
dwellings and stables in the cliffs that line the 
roads and streams. 
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OVERPRODUCTION. 


MANUEL Geibel, a German lyric poet of the 

nineteenth century, wrote delightful verses. 
For some of his youthful readers, however, his 
poems had no charm. One boy voiced his own 
and his mates’ grievance in a letter to the poet 
that Das Buch fiir Alle reprints: 

To Herr Emanuel Geibel, Liibeck, February 11, 
1882. Honored Herr Geibel. We finished learnin 
your poem, “The Hoge of Goring” to-day. A wee’ 
ago five boys had stay after school because 
they hadn’t learned it, and to-day two got some- 
thing with the rod because they still didn’t know 
it. suppose you didn’t think of that when you 
wrote the poem. And you are one of the shorter 

ets, too. Schiller is the longest, but then we 

*t get him until the first grade. Our teacher 
says that your poem is very pretty; but there are 
so many pretty poems, and we have to learn them 
all. Please don’t write any more poems! 
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A WAY THEY HAVE. 


RS. Flint came for a visit to her sister’s home, 
says Lippincott’s Magazine, and her little 
niece, Charlotte, was delighted to see her. , 
““What became of the black kitten that you had 
when I was here before, dear?” asked Mrs. Flint. 
‘ wd IT, don’t you know?” asked Charlotte, much 
urpr a 
wp haven’t heard a word,” replied the aunt. 
“Was he poisoned?” 
“No, ma’am,” said Charlotte. 
“Drowned?” 


iid ¥ no.” 
“Stolen?” 
“No.” 
“Hurt in any way?” 
“Welle” said. M Flint, “I can’t d 
“Well,” sa rs. nt, “I can ess, dear. 
What became of him?” — 

“He growed into a cat,” said Charlotte. 


e & 
THE TOUCH OF GENIUS. 


ANDY Macpherson started to build a small 
outhouse of brick. After the usual plan of 

bricklayers, he worked from the inside, and, 
as he had the material close beside him, the walls 
were rising fast when noon arrived, and with it 
his son, Jock, who brought his father’s dinner. 

With honest pride in his eye, Sandy looked 
—_ ae the wall on which he was cngaged, A. 
asked: 

“Hoo d’ye think I’m gettin’ on?” 

“Famous, feyther; but hoo dae ye get oot? 
You’ve forgot the door!” 

One glance round him showed Sandy that his son 
was right; but, looking kindly at him, he said: 

“Man Jock, you’ve got a gran’ heid on ye! Ye’ll 
pe 2. architect yet, as sure’s yer feyther’s a 
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A MAN OF RESOURCE. 


BIG, raw-boned youth in the Carolina moun- 
tains went to see a young woman of his ac- 
quaintance. In his bashfulness, he sat in silence; 
but, ‘as if it were his only means of expression, he 
twirled his thumbs one about the other in never- 
ending circles. 
At len 8 
wig nt anasto vou always do 
“No,” drawled the youth; “sometimes I” (twirl- 
oe thumbs in the reverse direction) “do it this 


























_ NABISCO 


Sugar 
Wafers 


make an irresistible appeal to 
the palate. These bewitching 
dessert confections are made 
for the joyful occasion, the 
social gathering, the feast. 


ADORA — Another dessert 
confection invariably popular 
with the hostess. Thesé little 
wafers are pleasing to look 
upon, entrancing to the taste, 
whether served with desserts 
or eaten as a confection. 


FESTINO —Their resem- 
blance to an actual almond is 
most attractive. FESTINO 
conceals beneath the most deli- 
cate of shells an enticing sweet- 
ened, almond-flavored filling. 


CHOCOLATE TOKENS— 
A dessert confection. An un- 
usually pleasing chocolate- 
covered sweet with a filling of 
creamy goodness. 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COMPANY 




















Children, Too, Should Wear 
Holeproof Hosiery 


Good Style—Six Months’ Wear—No More Darning 





Holeproof Hose for children are 
smart looking stockings which are re- 
inforced at heel, toe and knee. Chil- 
dren who wear them always look neat. 
And it is estimated that Holeproof 
Hosiery today saves darning for more 

a million women! 


Whole families can have it — men, 
women and children. 


The guarantee of six months’ wear with 
every six pairs of Holeproof is only one 
of the reasons for its great popularity. 


Another reason lies in the result of our 
policy of constantly watching the World 
for every hosiery improvement. And 
our ability to pay the costs of adopting 
the best—an ability that is made possi- 
ble by our great volume of business. 


We send for the World’s finest cotton 
yarns—Egyptian and Sea Island. We 
pay for these yarns an average of 74 
cents per pound. Common yarn in this 
country costs 32 cents. 


And we have lately imported, at a large 
expense, a great Swiss machine to do 
our own mercerizing for the men’s and 
women’s Holeproof because this machine 
adds a beautiful lustre and 22 per cent 
more strength to the yarn. Don’t you 
want such hose? With all their advan- 
tages, they cost no more than common 
kinds. . 

The genuine Holeproof is sold in your 
town. Ask us for the dealers’ names. 
We ship direct where there’s no dealer 
near you, charges prepaid, on receipt of 
remittance. Write for free book that tells 
all about Holeproof. See if you, too, don’t 
want this style, comfort and wear. 


Holeproof Hosiery Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Holeproof Hosiery Co., of Canada, Ltd., London, Can. 
Holeproof Hosiery Co., 10 Church Alley, Liverpool, England 


[felepract ffesicrg 











$1.50 per box and up for six pairs of 
men’s ; $2.00 per box and up for six pairs 
of women’s and children’s; $1.00 per box 
for four pairs of infants’. Above boxes 

aranteed six months. $2.00 per box 
or three pairs of men’s silk Holeproof 
socks; $3.00 per box for three pairs 
of women’s silk Holeproof stockings. 
Boxes of silk guaranteed three months. 


ba Verncomem 
Cou. 





Write for the free book 


[4 p/ Gloves, and ask for the 
[felepraf name of the dealer who 
SilkGloves sells them. These are the 


durable, stylish gloves 
that eve woman has 
FOR WOMEN wanted. Made in all sizes, 
lengths and colors. (536) 




















BY WALTER LEON SAWYER 


if he has access to a dozen good newspapers, 


(‘ he keeps a scrapbook and a journal, and 
and is in touch with old folk who live in 


isolated places along the coast, a student of| He had been a pirate; his house was honey- | Then he experienced a stroke of paralysis that | 
New England legends will have no appetite combed with hidden rooms and secret passages, | ‘crippled both his legs ; but he did not turn back. | 


| other people to mind theirs. Naturally, he 


| won ill will, and many evil tales were told of | 


him and his habitation. 


py | and perfect story, in which every corrobora- 
| tive detail fits as smoothly as a fragment in a 


cabinet-maker’s masterpiece, and the captain 
vowed he would at any sacrifice take Manning 


| to the treasure. They agreed to ‘‘go shares.’’ 


The captain did return to Halifax the fol- 


|lowing year. The pirate’s son was on his 


deathbed. He told the captain he could not 
get the treasure without his, Manning’s, help; 


but the man from Maine was willing to try, | 


and he laid his course for Labrador. On the 
way he overheard the crew plotting to kill 
him, and take the treasure; but he kept on. 


for popular novels. They will seem tame in| and packed with deadly weapons; he had| He entered the passage between Little and 


comparison with the stories he will gather. 


If | found on the island one of Captain Kidd’s| Great Mecatina. He could see the graves. 


he makes a ‘‘specialty’’ of tales of pirates’ | caches—such was the purport of some of the | Then there sounded in his ear a solemn voice 


hoards and hidden treasure in general, he will 
soon collect a little library without any help 


yarns. 
toward Jewell’s. 


Treasure seekers cast longing eyes | that said, ‘‘Death! 
Probably to this day a great | was just room to ‘‘wear ship.’’ 


Death! Death!’’ There 


from booksellers. Amazing, as it is delightful, | many people believe that fabulous wealth is order, and home he went. 


it is to see how the stuff accumulates! 

Yet there is a certain sameness in treasure | 
stories, and it is revealed when one contrasts 
new ones with an old one, and this again with 
known facts. Our forefathers enjoyed romance, 
but they lacked invention. Given the name of 
a pirate, and an ancient tree or sculptured rock 
that looked like a landmark, and a story of 
buried treasure might grow up about a place 
that this particular sea rover never saw. But 
it would be a good deal like other stories. 

All along the shore you find such legends, 
and our neighbors of the Provinces cherish as 
many as we. Letting them have the place of 
honor, you might summarize the incident that 
gave its name to ‘‘Money Cove,’’ 
on Grand Manan Island. 

In 1821, a respectable widow liv- 
ing on Campobello dreamed ‘‘three 
nights running,’’ of a headless 
negro who offered to guide her to 
great wealth, hidden on Grand 
Manan. Friends volunteered to 
take her to the place where the 
negro was to meet her, although 
they were forbidden to accompany 
her into the woods. Alone in the 
darkness, she bravely entered the 
forest. After a time her friends 
heard her scream, and found her 
lying unconscious by the side of 
the path. 

The negro had kept his engage- 
ment, she afterward affirmed. He 
was ‘‘the centre of a bright light, ’’ 
and he motioned h®r encouragingly 
forward. But as she proceeded, 
lightnings flashed, thunder roared, 
tempests of wind opposed her. 
Men or devils barred her way, 
creatures dressed in costumes of old 
Spain, who fought and slew each 
other, shrieking horrid oaths and 
blasphemies. Far ahead-she saw 
her negro guide, seated ‘‘on a 
hogshead of gold.’’ But when she 
tried to go to him, the leaders of 
the demon crew charged her with 
drawn swords, and she cried out, 
and fell fainting. 

The neighbors who waited at 
the waterside saw and heard 
nothing of those convulsions of 
nature and rumblings from the 
nether world. However, the points to be 
noticed here are the thrice-repeated dream, 
the headless negro, and the evil spirits that 
guarded the treasure. 

From Grand Manan to Machiasport, Maine, 
is no great distance, and at Machiasport you 
encounter a treasure story familiar in kind, 
yet with some interesting variations. It turns 
upon Captain Kidd, the man who gained more 
notoriety by less piracy than any other adven- 
turer of our race. 

The narrative sets forth that when, in 1699, 
Kidd made the disastrous visit to Boston that 
ended in his arrest, he sought to provide for 
what might happen by giving to each of three 
trusted companions a diagram of the place 
where his treasure was coneealed. If the worse 
came to the worst, his comrades were to seek 
out the hoard, and use it as a corruption fund 
to procure the pirate’s release. 

Kidd was taken to England for trial, so that 
part of the scheme failed. For some reason 
that the tale neglects to explain, his self-deny- 
ing confidants never made use of their dia- 
ams, which were engraved on silver plates. 

But the tale goes on to tell that two of the 
three silver plates are still in existence. The 
owner of one has studied out the alleged facts 
that the treasure is ‘‘off the coast of Lincoln 
County, Maine,’’ and that there is 113 feet of 
W iter, at low tide, above the ‘‘chests.’’ 

Not losing sight of the place where Kidd is 
8 'd to have made his deposit, we should re- 
ni mber the important detail that three men 
sl wed the secret, and—generously handed it 
©) to future generations. As we study and 
cnpare treasure stories, we shall learn that 
Ui selfishness of this exalted type is quite 
cmon among pirates. 

; Joming down the coast to Jewell’s Island, 
in Casco Bay, a third variety of treasure story 
a) pears. The only family on Jewell’s in the 
early years of the last century was that of an 
ec entrie old sea captain who had a genius for 
Minding his own business, and who required 


DRAWN BY W. F. 


| hidden there at the roots of some tree, or lies | 
at the bottom of ‘‘the pond.’’ 


was never seerr again. 


had been remov 





stone. 


STECHER 


owner, who would naturally seek to profit by 
it,—and the mystery of the disappearance. 

It wrings the heart to have to present these 
narratives thus, in barest outline. Told pic- 


page of The Companion. 
chosen because less hackneyed than others, 
and because they offer bases of comparison 
with an older, more effective legend for which 
we must go farther afield, even three hundred 
miles beyond the eastern cape of Prince Ed- 
ward Island. 

A few miles south of Labrador lie the 
Mecatina Islands, alleged to have been the 
haunt of a pirate named Manning who even- 
tually, barely dodging a cruiser, escaped to 
Spain, and outlived all his crew. After many 
years, chance led him to his son, an infant 
when Manning turned pirate, but now become 
a sailor in the British navy. Manning told 
the youth where to find his treasure. 

It filled five brandy casks that were buried 
on the beach at Great Mecatina. Earth was 
heaped up round them in the shape of graves, 
and shore stones were put at the head and foot, 
so that it might seem five shipwrecked seamen 
lay below. The pirate said he had killed a 
negro slave, and buried him with the casks to 
guard the treasure. But of course that trusty 
colored man would recognize the rights of 
the heir. 

So far, so good. Greatly uplifted by his 
vision of riches, young Manning proceeded: to 
get drunk. It was a way of his. Moreover, 
he kept on ‘‘celebrating.’’ Playing the vaga- 
bond in every inhabited quarter of the world, 
he saved no money, and he did not get to 
Mecatina. 

He had grown an old man in his turn when 
he met at Halifax a Maine sea captain to whom 








he told his story. It was and is a beautiful 


From this point the story connects itself with 


the present by many threads—which it would 


| 
| 





PIRATES BURYING TREASURE IN THE ACCEPTED 
MANNER AND APPROVED LOCATION. 


| 








“The most elaborate legend, however, concerns | |be a shame to pull, since too many worthy 
a mysterious stranger who is said to have | citizens would be found tangled in the ends. 
come to the island with a chart obtained in | Years and years ago, the Maine sea captain’s 
St. John from an old negro who had sailed | former cabin boy, grown an old man, had spells 
| with Kidd. He sought the captain’s aid, and of dreaming that the negro guardian of the 
they struck off across the island. The stranger | graves had offered him the treasure. More 
But there was after- than once he told a select company the beauti- 
ward found on the southeast shore ‘‘a great | ful story and the impressive dream, and organ- 
hole from which it looked as if a large chest | ized and led an expedition to Mecatina. 


Others also must have dreamed. In one 


A treasure story of this kind, and the kind | season within twenty years, five different 
is rather common, kills two birds with one | parties of treasure hunters have been known 
It justifies all the money diggers who | to seek that desolate coast. You could ask no | 


better proof of the tremendous 


irresistible appeal it makes to the 
average man. 

But if anyone begins to be criti- 
cal, he will note that in all these 
treasure stories the man or men 
who inherited the chart, or had 
the ‘‘right’’ to the hidden riches, 
never reached the spot, and indeed, 
made no great effort so todo. The 
circumstance contradicts human 
nature and experience, quite as 
markedly as the introduction of 


paraphernalia of mystery. 
dance of iron pyrites, 


you remember that Captain Kidd, 
after he turned pirate, never was 
to the eastward of Boston, and 
that the treasure he did bury—on 
Gardiner’s Island, New York — 
was unearthed two hundred years 
ago, you lend a smiling face but a 


which he figures. 


sandpapered, shows cracks when 
anyone studies the customs of 
pirates. Those gentry were lovers 
of luxury in their hours of ease, and 
they did not set up headquarters 


ever wasted time round the place, and it fixes| in New England, much less at the edge of 
a stigma on an unpopular citizen. But the key- | Labrador. 
notes of this particular narrative are the chart | mate, where society was more congenial and 
in the hands of a third party, —not the original | law less strenuous. 


Rather they sought a milder cli- 


Nevertheless, the earth is full of buried 
treasure. In the days before banks, and even 
since, many a hard-headed old fellow has thus 
put away his savings or the proceeds of some 


turesquely, ‘‘story fashion,’’ they would fill a | venture, and, dying before his time, left behind 
However, they are | 


a wonder and a mystery. Probably there is not 
an old family in New England but knows of 
some ancestor who hid his wealth in a place 
they do not know. 

Useless to search for it! 
living on the expectation of drawing the capital 
prize in a lottery. But sometimes a plough 
point or a crowbar brings it to light—and then, 
if it chances to fall into strangers’ hands, we 
are likely to hear that a pirate’s hoard has been 
revealed. 

No compliment, this, to our great-grand- 
fathers; but romance-loving humanity must 
have its way, and such windfalls are needed to 
keep alive its faith. Alas for the legends, if 
their survival depended on the finding of 
treasure concealed by real pirates! For they 
promptly squandered their ill-gotten gains, had 
not much treasure to hide, and probably in 
this region hid little or none of that. 
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AN ECONOMICAL POET. 


VIDENTLY Wordsworth had a practical 
mind. Mr. A.C. Benson tells of his having 
applauded Harriet Martineau’s purchase 

of a house with beautiful landscape views, 
because it would certainly ‘‘be trebled in 
value’’ in a few years. 

This recalls the warning he once gave Miss 
Martineau, says the Evening 
ard. ‘*People will come to see you, ’’ he said, | 
**though of course as 6 ee ee 
me—st tonrists, and 


rangers, ad 
are such as you must entertain, give them 
but if they want meat, let them go to the inn. i 


He gave the | 





vitality of a tale like this, and the | 


visions, ghosts, demons, and other | 


Again, as you recall the abun- | | 
‘* fool’s | 
gold,’’ on Jewell’s Island, you | 
suspect that the original fool’s | 
discovery may have had something | 
to do with establishing the reputa- | 
tion of the place. Yetagain, when | 


deaf ear to the local narratives in| 


Even the Manning fiction, so | 
carefully dovetailed and neatly | 


That would be-like | |} 


Stand- | | 
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Representative 
Fountain Pens 


MOORE’S NON-LEAKABLE 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


Given to Companion subscribers only for 
one new solicited subscription and 65 cents 
extra ; or for two new subscriptions and 15 
cents extra; or sold for $2.50. In either 
case we will DELIVER FREE anywhere in 
the United States. 
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This Pen will mot leak, because its peculiar 
construction makes that impossible. It can 

carried upside down, or in a bag, or in any 
position, and not one drop of ink will escape. 
It-will also write the instant the pen touches 
the paper, and it never Stains the fingers. 
Fitted with a No. 2 size solid gold pen. Choice 
of fine, medium or coarse point. This ~ a 
Pen of merit, and is extensively used by 
ladies and gentlemen. 


WATERMAN’S IDEAL, No. 15 


Given to Companion subscribers only for 
three new solicited subscriptions and $1.50 
extra; or sold for $6:00. In either case 
we will DELIVER FREE anywhere in the 
United States. 

For gentlemen only. A beautiful gift Pen 
with chased barrel, two heavy gold-filled 
bands, and No. 5 14k gold point. Choice of 
fine, medium, coarse or stub point. 


WATERMAN’S IDEAL, No. 12 


Given to Companion subscribers only for 
one new solicited subscription and 75 cents 
extra; or sold for $2.50. In either case we 
will DELIVER FREE anywhere in the 
United States. 

The most popular number for ladics or 
gentlemen: Has plain barrel and cap and 
14k gold oo Choice of fine, medium, coarse 
or stub point 


AUTOGRAPH FOUNTAIN PEN 


Given to Companion subscribers only for 
one new solicited subscription and 35 cents 
extra; or sold for $1.50. In either case we 
will DELIVER FREE anywhere in the 
United States. 

The individuality of this Fountain Pen is its 


distinguishing feature. By a special process. 
ve owner's name will be aaomnees 


the p A 
free upon the barrel of the Pen in a white 


enamel inlay. This marking is irradicable, 
—. eee permanent 
The Autograph Fountain Pen is fitted 
a a 14k gold pen point and a non-leakable 
. It may be carried even in an 
inverted position 1 without leaking. A safety 
clip is included with each Pen. The “Auto- 
graph” is fully guaranteed, and is equally 
suitable for a bk or gentleman. The many 
these Pens sent out have given 
universal sa: 
When codering Pen be sure to print the 
name you wish engraved upon it and state 
whether a fine, medium or coarse point is 
desired. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 


Boston, Mass. 
Publishers of The Youth's Companion 
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which go further and flavor better. 
Chemists, Physicians, Chefs, Cooks and 


Housekeepers testify to the superior excel- sais 
lence of SLADE’S Spices and Specialties. Seis 


ta U TRON? 
Professor Allyn of the Westfield (Mass.) Board of Health EXT acts 
certifies that SLADE’S Spices are “Absolutely Pure and Excellent,’ being VANILLA 

VANILLA 


particularly rich in those oils which make spices valuable. 


The International Cooks and Pastry Cooks Association 


of New York certify that ‘*To obtain the best results we use and 
recommend for use SLADE’S Spices. We find them superior to 
all others.’’ (Signed). ApotpHe MEYER, Secretary. 


Refuse the doubtful—ask for SLADE’S. Most grocers can supply you. 













HIGHEST QUALITY 
GUARANTEED 
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*5.00 Extra in Gold 


For New Subscriptions During March / 


to be given in addition to all : 
other Offers. 


THE OFFER. Send us an average of one, two, 


or three new solicited subscrip- 
tions per week during the month of March, and we will 
not only send you the regular Premiums and Winner's 
Gifts, but in addition we will also send you one of the . 

Basting Roaster 


following Cash Prizes: ( given to Companion subscribers for only 
e one new solicited subscription and 50 

W W Oo, | OY cents extra; or sold for $2.00. Sent by 

e€ ill Pay You express, charges in either case paid by 


For an average of THREE new subscriptions ' receiver. Shipping weight 10 lbs. 
per week during March, or a total of twelve, $5.00 Extra ee 
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THE OFFER. The Corona Self- 
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For an average of ONE new subscription 

per week during March, or a total of four, $1 .00 Extra 
This Offer is open to Companion subscribers only. Orders mailed 

before March 2d or after March 28th cannot count. With your last hand labor in twenty minutes! It 

is one of our modern greatest 


order, send a statement of the number of subscriptions you have secured ee eee ee 
during the month. Only one of these Cash Prizes given to a worker. 5D. | OO an ite tenia suman ualectehe, 


and will force the water continu- 
A Prize for Every One. 


q ously through every fibre of the 
clothing, making it germ-proof 
and snowy white. All) you have 

“THERE i is absolutely no limit to the number of workers S out to dry. it will wash any art 
who will receive prizes. Simply comply with the re- temp so -ahoaeak Ueanian te Gee 

quirements of the above Offer, and you are assured of a Cash 

Prize of $5.00, $2.50, or $1.00, according to your record for 

the month. Remember, also, that in addition to these Extra 

Cash Prizes, you will also receive a Premium for each new 


HIS wonderful. device will 
actually wash a boilerful of 
( clothes without the aid of 
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CORONA SELF-BASTING 
ROASTER 


HE Corona Self-Basting Roaster 
makes old fowl and tough meat 
as tender as chicken, and pre- 

vents the shrinkage of the roast 
which always takes place in the 
ordinary roasting pan. It is also 
self-basting, and requires no watch- 
ing. There is not a seam or crack 
anywhere for the accumulation of 
grease; neither are there any sepa- 
rate pans or parts to clean. The 
bottom of the roasting pan does not 
touch the floor of the oven, and every 
part is enameled alike—a hard, dura- 
ble, glossy surface. It is as easily 
cleaned as a plate, and can always 
be kept sweet and clean. The juices 
and steam which rise from the bot- 
tom of the Roaster drop down again 
on the top of the roast, keeping the 
meat well basted. The only direc- 
tions necessary are, light the fire, 
and the Corona_ will do the rest. 
Size 18 x 11, and 7% inches deep. 


For an average of TWO new subscriptions €9 50) Extra 4 Vacuum Clothes Washer 
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laces or sheerest lingerie, to the 

mechanic’s apron or overalls. It 

saves the wear and tear of the 

ee washboard. It will last indefi- 
subscription, and a Winner's Gift Extra when five have 
been secured. All subscriptions will also count toward a 
Cash Prize in the Vacation Contest, which closes June 30. 

Send us on a postal the addresses of those who ought to' subscribe, 


6 nitely, as there is nothing that can 
; getoutoforder. Every Perfection 
and state that ; wish bgp ong copies of The Companion sent. These / request. 
we will mail hen you can call for their subscriptions later. ° Y 
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that it will do everything we claim 
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boiler. It is also convertible into 
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Washer given to Com- 


ee forit. It will fit inside any clothes panion subscribers only for one new 
a suction washer for cleaning solicited subscription and $1.00 extra; or 
( woolen blankets, flannels, etc. sold for $2.50. We will DELIVER FREE 
Descriptive C: —— sent upon anywh ere in New Engl ] 


PERRY MASON at BOSTON, MASS. Send Orders to PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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